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Art. I.—Letters to a young Lady on the Duties and Cha- 
racter of Women. By Mre. West. 3 Fols. Longmen, — 
1806: 
THE just célebrity of this writer’s ‘ Letters toa young 

Man,’ induced us to take up these'volumes with bigh expec- 

tations,whicli liave been amply gratified. We find the same 

vigour of mind and acuteness of remark, which receive 
additional force and point from the sympathetie propriéty 
of their direction : females must naturally listen. with defer 
ence to the advice of one who, with masculine powers of 
understanding, capable of instructing the ‘ Lords of the Cre- 
ation,’ undertakes the more congenial task of eorrectingthe 
errors and inculcating the daties of her own sex, and who has 
not suffered the consciousness of superior intellectual ener- 
gies to. warp-her judgment or to inflate her with vanity. 

Mrs. West is aware that the inferior strength atid more-de« 

licately organized frame of women points out their right 

place in society : she isno advocate for an Amazonian re» 
public; but she eloquently illustrates those domestic virtues 
and duties, of whieh her own life as a wife, and @ parent, is 

a conspicuous example. Though she with great propriety 

thinks. that the schemes of a certain Utopiam female wiiter 

were in the highest degree absurd and laaghable,she pourtreys 

- in glowing colours, the dignity, the inestimable privileges,. 

the securities from. vice, the helps of grace, and: the h of 

glory, which, under the influence of our happy government 
and of our blessed religion, may give her own sex. in this. 
country ample reason ‘ to thank God they were born women.’ 
‘Those ladies who, with a certain eccentric writer,.‘ mis« 
take insubordination for independence and greatness-of soul, 
and suppose that the professions of a lawyer, a. physician, 
and a merchant are not incompatible with women,’ will find 
little to gratify their ambitious ideas in: the pages of this 
moral instructor, who describes domestic retirement as’ the 
scene and the asylum, where the passive virtues thay best 
display their heavenly energies. At the same time, Mrs. 
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West endeavours to make hersex sensible of the advantages: 
which the customs of society allow them, and which are 
highly valaable of themselves, and capable of being convert- 
ed to real benefit. 


‘ The attentions which we receive as women, are capable of a 
high direction, and may be so received and directed as to reform thé 
nrorals of those, from whom we require them. Gallantry (I here — 
use that term in its tnoffensive signification) has been so modified 
and curtailed by prevailing manners, that it is tobe hoped woe 
meén will not join in a conspiracy to annihilate the small degree of 
knightly courtesy which yet exists, by themselves assuming the de- © 
portment of Amazonian boldness, or affecting Amazonian independ~ 
ence. [By indelicacy of habit, by unblushing confidence in con- 
versation, and by the discovery of a vindictive disposition, we for- 
feit the respect to which the passive virtues, our natural endow- - 
ments, are entitled, and must receive from all, but brutes and mon- 
sters. P. 127. VOL. 1. 


We were much pleased in observing, that Mrs. West does 
not waste the reader’s time and patience by descending -to 
an elaborate confutation of a theory, which ‘ puzzled for an 
hour, and then sank into oblivion orcrntiehnsd by the weight 
of itsown absurdity.’ In the doctrine ef the Ricnts or 
WomeEn,we must confess that we saw nothing consolatory or 
palatable tous married men, buttheright of drowning them- 
selves, which the fair authoress so practically asserted ; and 
there were a few dilemmas,which appeared to us of inextrica- 
ble difficulty,viz. the interruption to public business, while the 
ladies in parliament might be suckling their children, and 
while the lady chancellor, and her sister-judges,’ might be 
in the straw. How many eloquent oraticas, like the story 
of the Bear and the Fiddle, might have been ‘cut off in the 
middle’ by the squalling of a thirsty brat, and how many 
causes might have been protracted ad infinitum by the tar- 
diness of the midwife !—The fiction which describes the 
Amazonians as cutting off their breasts, that they might 
draw the arrow with a surer aim, conveys a moral lesson, 
which, we apprehend, has never been properly conceived. 
The woman, who assumes the character of man, must first 
cast away the most attractive insignia of her sex. 

From the glare of paradox, which dazzles, confounds, ant 

ainsthe sight, it is delightful to turn the eye to pages, il- 
uminated by the sober light, which emanates trom the 
torch of truth. Mrs. WJ adopts the epistolary style, which 
does not confine her to atiy strict mode of composition; she 
is not under the necessity of introducing a gradual opening, 
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hn full developement, and then a comprehensive close of a 
complete system of moral instruction; but feels herself at 
liberty to wander from topic to topic, bringing those most 
frequently upon the foreground, which are of the greatest 
importance, and accordingly as opportunities might offer 
of shewing their various bearings and relations. Even Ver- 
bal repetition has been studiously adopted ‘ from a convic- 
tion that persuasion is more important than novelty, and 
from the hope that by these means memory might become 
an ally to virtue and piety.’ We cannot therefore pretend 
to give an analysis of these letters, which embrace the 
whole circle of female duty; but we can safely assert, that 
the plan, though not uniform, is harmonious and good, in- 
asmuch as the whole superstructure is raised upon’ the foun- 
dations of religion. As the middle orders form so latge a por- 
tion of society, the greatest attention is paid tothem. The ori- 
ginal destination of women, the change of manners inevery 
rank, the absurdities and licentiousness prevalent among wo- 
men of fashion, female employments and studies, their con- 
versation, society, friendship, celibacy, love, and marriage, 
the duty of mothers, of mistresses, and inferiors, of declin- 
ing life and ofold age, are the leading subjects of this work ; 
but a very considerable portion of itis allotted to the know- 
ledge of religion. Under this head Mrs. W. enters into a 
field of discussion, we might say controversy, which to ma- 
ny female readers would be unintelligible, but which is of 
infinite importance to those who think seriously, and who 
act under the impression of being ‘ accountable beings.’ 
The essential doctrines of the Christian faith are so plain, 
that, where the mind is properly predisposed, little more is 
necessary than to introduce the pupil to a knowledge of 
those writers whose labours illustrate and adorn its grand 
principles; but as a scientific too often precedes a religious 
education, as the leaders of different sects are studiously en- 
deavouring to allure converts by appeals to their reason, 
which the vanity of the present age no longer regards as a 
fallible criterion, and as young people come forward now as 
disputants rather than disciples, Mrs. W. dedicates four 
letters to an explanation of the errors of Calvinists, Metho- 
dists, and Unitarians. Our authoress wields the spear of 
Ithuriel, with whick she neither attacks windmills, nor 
breaks butterflies: for these adversaries of our faith are 
neither imaginary terrors, nor contemptible nothings. Some 
of them seék the octagon, some the conventicle, and some 
the chapel, but the destruction of the church is their uni- 
ferm object, and if the ee were Once given, the 
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steeple would. be the rendezvous where “ all these’ warriors 
“would meet.’ Like Mamelukes and Roman Catholics, 
their ereeds may be different, but against the common ene-+ 
my they fight in the same ranks.—An adult convert must 
examine step by step the evidences on which our faith is 
built, aod mast be able to confute-all gainsaying before her 
opinions can be confirmed ; and after she has done all this, 
she.may still have her church to-ehoose. In this thought- 
jess age this may beno uncommon case, and every sect is on 
the-prowl to seize the wandering sheep, Jurking in every 
ambush, and watching in every pass. Mrs, West acts the 
part af a good skepherdess, who would lead the mistaken and 
the bewildered to the right fold —A party which arrogates 
to themselves the title of Evanexticat, and which are 
perpetually calumniating our existing church, have takem 
considerable pains to ‘ circulate a publication addressed:. to 
the female sex excluseyely, in which the names of about. one 
hundred and fifty chapels, ehurches, and meeting-louses 
are enumerated, where the ministers whose names are sub- 
joined. are said te preaeh the gospel.’ ‘Fhe inferenee (Mrs.W. 
observes) fairly is, that the gospel can be heard only in these 
specified places. Most certainly thisinference is intended to 
bedrawn. We were witnesses to a remarkable circumstance, 
whick confirms this opinion. One of these Evangelical preach- 
ers. was on a visit in a respectable country town, and hap- 
pened to officiate at the parish church. The thinister of the 
Calvinist meeting proclaimed the eventte his congregation, 
and they with their minister went in a.body on that Sunday, 
and on that Sunday only, to the parish church. We know 
not the masonically mysterious sign by which those disciples 
of Calvin make themselves known te each other, whether 
it lurks in the cut of the hair, or in the tincture of the 
stockings; but their club-like sympathy is evident and noto- 
rious, . 

If Mrs, W, had confined her observations to the vanities 
of modern. entertainments, furnitare, dress, employments, 
and arrangements, her praise would have been ephemeral, 
and must have perished with the fashions of the day = but the. 
= witand humour with which she exposes errors in 
the lesser morals, are the least recommendations of ber work. 
She teaches hér sex to regard themselves as the arbiters of 
taste, the refinersof morals, and the conservators of man 
ners; and for their encouragement and guidance in these 
dignified capacities, she perpetually keeps in their view. the 
dictates of that religion, which alone can present av unerr- 
ing clue for their conduct, anda sure reward for their perse- 
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sverance. Her volumes are charts to’fémales for their voy- 
age through life, and if she bad omitted ‘that instraction 
which must prepare them for patient suffering of affhictio 
and for their final departure hence, for the privations of 6 
age andfor the lust closing scene, she would have left them 
on the ocean with the polar star hidden from their view, 
and without a compass toshew them their path. r 
The following passage presents an excellent description of 
a family, where comfort is sacrificed for the sake of appeeir- 
ances, and is a fair specimen of our authoress’s lively matiner 
on subjects which deserve only ridicule. 


* As, after all her axertions, her situation in life does mot allow of 
her being genteel ii every thing, parsimonious @coremy and hetdiets 
expence take their turn. To be as smart, aot as her equals, but as 
her superiors, it becomes necessary that she should excel,in conpfi- 
vance ; 1 do not mean in that prudent forethought, which enables 
a good wife to proportion the family expenditure by the regular or- 
der of necessities, comforts, conveniences, and superfuities : this 
gradation must be reversed, and superfluitiesteke the lead: French 
wines may be introduced on great occasions, by'a daily retrendéh- 
ment of small beer ; and wax lights may be had: for rowtey by H- 
miting the number of kitchen candles. df her tushenl: anid chil- 
dren dine on hashed mutton, she can provide ices in the evening ; 
and by leaving their bed«chambers comfortiess and incontenient, 
she cau afford more drapery for the drawing-room. Even white 
mofning dresses will not be so very expensive, provided you are ex- 
_pert im haggling with the washer-woman, and do not disitke being 
dirty when you are invisible ; and if you know cheap shops, and 
‘the art of drwing bargains, you may even save money by -armsking 
useless purchases. New modelling your household and personal or- 
wmaments is, I grant, an indispensable duty ; for no one can:appeer 
three times in the same gown, of have six parties without ohe addi- 
tional vandyke or festoon to the window-curtains. These employ- 
ments will therefore occupy your mornings till the hour of visiting 
arrives ; ikea you must take Care to dismiss the bed-gown and work- 
bag, and, having crammed-every thing ungenteel ‘ont of sight, a3- 
sume the girs of that happy creature who bas nothing in’ the” wértd 
to do, and nothing to think of but killing time,’ on 


As there is not a table of errata, we know not whether 
Zo attribute the unintelligibleness of some passages. tothe 


carelessness of the printer, or to the forgetiuiness of the 


writer. Wedo not understand the hundred gad sixty-fifth 
page of the first volume. 


‘ The village madem hopes her showy array, and fastidious scra-_ 


‘pulosity, will convince you that her hasband cannot bee darmer;; 
‘gad, ut the peril of a brisk retort, forbear tv insinuste to the mar- 
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ket-townelegante, that she may be wanted in the shop. They sup- 
pose that it is very vulgar to be thought useful; and the acknowledg- 
meant of an honest avocation is to them a reproach. Yet, though 
wealth and commerce have rendéred the externals of the gentle- 
woman so uttainable, that she is no longer to be distinguished by her 
habit ; we have left it to mire patient and Jess prosperous times to 
transcribe the complaisance, affability, condescending attention to 
the claims of others, love of propriety, and regard for decorum, 
which are the essentials of this desired distinction: the adoption of 
these is too arduous an undertaking, and requires too many pri- 
vations.” 


There are a few other sentences, of whose meaning the 
writer herself might have a clear conception; but if she would 
take the trouble of reading her work to some plain friend, 
she would readily perceive what required more clear eluci- 
dation, and more plain expression. The following sentence, 
for instance, is as incomprehensible as some of the lectures 
at a modern hard-word manufactory ; 


* The aspect of a decoration painter, when he sets out an apart- 
ment in astyle of elegance, is so very engaging, that if the obliga- 
tions which are dueto him were but subtilized by passing through 
the alembic of German sentiment, they might become native alcohol.’ 


These errors do not often occur, and we should not have 
noted them, if we did not feel fully convinced that Mrs. West’s 
Letters will maintain a distinguished place in the ladies’ li- 
brary, and ought therefore to be as free from blemishes 
as the pruning and correcting hand of care can make them. 
_ Mrs. W.’s description of the melancholy Cowper will 

ive our readersa favourable impression of the goodness 
of her heart, and will induce them to open the religious 
part of her work, with chearful expectations of pious plea- 
sure. | 


‘ Allow me to relieve your fatigued attention, by directing it te 
the death of a gentleman, who, I think, was the only eminent in- 
stance ofa person’s taking the dark side of Calvinism, by believing 
himself to be a reprobate, and incapable of the mercy of God; | mean 
the humble, melancholy, and too keenly susceptible Cowper, Inearly 
dife when he had just recovered from a dreadful mental disease, be 
fell into the society of some well-meaning people who had adopted 
Athose.unfortunate notions. The grateful bard, attached by their 
kindness, .united bimself to them by the strongest ties of affection, 
and suffered his enlarged understanding to be warped by their sys- 
tem. His biographer does not state at what period of his life the 
fatal notion of his own reprobation was imprinted on his mind ; 
but knowing this was the case, we cannot wonder at his frequeyt 
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fits of despondency, nor at that frightful lapse into intense de pair 
which, at last swallowed up all his literary and social” talents, atid 
almost petrified his benevolent heart. The idea of bis utter réje 
tion by God, was attended by a belief thatevery attempt’ to Couh- 
teract it would but aggravate the severity of hisdoom. He did fet, 
therefore, dare to go to any place of worship, nor éven to pray. “fhe 
last of his posthumous compositions, published by Mr. Hayley, 
entitled the Cast-away, when read with this clue, appears to me the 
most affecting lines that ever flowed from the pen of genius ; and it 
pleads more strongly than a thousand arguments against permitting 
such unworthy ideas of the Almighty to euter into our minds, “May 
the example of Cowper’s despair not plead in vain! then shillWe 
cease te lamentthe years which the amiable, but, ia this point, be- 
wildered sufferer spent in agonizing woe ; the ianocenceof his -life, 
and the amiable tevor of his writings, seem to justify the resplendent 
vision of hope which depictures him as awakening from, his Jong 
night of wretchedness, at the rapturous sound of ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord !” . 


We should have been happy, if the limits of onr article 
would have allowed it, in quoting the whole of Mre., W,’s 
address to mothers on the education of their children, being 
perfectly of the same opinion with her, that instruction Js 
now made to depend upon agreeableness. instead, of obedi- 
ence, and more directed to open the understanding than 
to correct the heart. 

‘A great error in education (Mrs.W. obsorves):seems to be, the 
pains that are taken to make instruction wear such an agreeable 
habit, that children may be cheated or played into leafning, rather 
than obliged to apply to it as a labour and a duty,as was formerly the 
custem. ‘This method may fori many intelligent infants, and- some 
couversible men and women ; it is. to be doubted whether. it ever 
will make a sound scholar ; and we have seen it produce pert babies 
and coxcomical adults, But the greatest danget arises from the 
moral injury which the character may receive by being thus early-ha- 
bituated to do only such things as are perfectly agreeable. 

‘ Combined with this error, are the objects to which ‘this prema- 
ture infusion of science is directed. We aim at first opening the tndet- 
standing ; surely our chief attention should be paid ‘to the - ¢ 
and the heart. Of all infantine graces, affectionate sintplicity and ih- 
genuous playfulness are the most attractive ;-it is to be feared; that-a 
very early. course of philosophical experiment, and ‘scientific 'scruti- 
ny, must impress this pliant mass of docile imitation witha very dif- 
ferent cast of character. However we may be amused with what js 
called a well-cultivated child, if it has lost the digidence and credu- 
lity (shall I not say the endearing folly?) of its age, we rather consi- 
der it with wonder than delight.’ ; ; 2 

If, in common life, theiatroduction of a friend toa society 
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of females, be a matter of decorum and nice circumspec- 
tion, the recommendation of a book, which is to be the 
“companion of the weaker sex in the hours.of solitude and 
réflection, is an act of the most serious importance and of 
the: most sacred consideration. We therefore do not ventare 
without matare deliberation to assert, that not mereby.@s 
critics, but as parents, husbands, and brothers, we .can re- 
ommend to the ladies of Britain rue Letrers os Mrs. 
West. 
rr 
. Arr. lI].—A Vindication of certain Passages in the Common 
English Version of the New Testament ; addressed to Gran- 
ville Sharp, Esq. Author of the ‘ Remarks on the Uses of 
the Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment.’ By the Rev. Calvin Winstanley, 4d. M. pp. 84. 
igmo. Longman. 1805. 


IN the Critical Review for the months of February and 
“March in the year 1804, a detailed account may be found of 
‘the contents, and a critique on the respective merits of Mr. 

Sharp’s Remarks, Mr. Wordsworth’s Six Letters to ,that 
entleman, and of the Six more Letters by a writer under 
the assumed title of Gregory Blunt, Esq. To those articles 
we beg leave to refer such. of our readers as are desirous of 
making an accurate aud well-informed judgment on the 
subject of Mr. Winstanley’s Vindication ; and the more par- 
ticularly because we see no reason to dissent in any point 
worthy of mention from the sentiments which are there de- 
tailed respecting Mr. Sharp’s original Inquiry, and the subs 
. tt investigations to which it had then given birth. 
ut, to make our present remarks at all intelligible to the 
“general reader, it must provienely be told that the principal 
“object of Mr. Sharp’s Dissertation is to deduce froin the . 
ew Testament a remarkable idiom or rule of grammar in 
_the Greek language, and to apply that rule so deduced ta 
correct the interpretation of several texts in the sacred vo- 
Jame, which, if they are to be understood according to Mr. 
Sharp's views, would materially enlarge the number of serip- 
ture testimonies tothe divinity afour Saviour. Mr. Words- 
-worth’s Six Letters tended particularly to establish Mr. 
“Sharp’s conclusions by another mode of proof, from a long, 
laborious, and very successful a peat to the Greek and La- 
tin fathers. Mr. Blant’s object was to assail both those 
‘gentlemen ; but hisdesigo was carried on in such a manner 
as to impart little more than ridicule in the place of argy- 
Went; and buffoonery in that of wit, 
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Mr. Wiastanley’s desiga. also is.to attack: bet. without 
anticipating our yudgmeat..of the genenal seogess of his.ue- 
dertaking, we have fauck pleasure in stating, that, shan 
not in itself intirely free.from blame, yet, by: comparison, 
manner in which he has conducted his hostilities is a great 
deal more creditable to bis own chatacter, and the character 

and feelings of his readers, 

Near the commencement of his epistle, Mr. Winstanley in- 
forms his correspondent, that the observationswhich it contaios 
have ‘Jain by him for a considerable time, owing to causes 
which it is not necessary to state :” but the ciccamstance he 
thinks fit to mention, forthe sake of shewing'that they have 
not been hastily prepared for the press, and to justify the ex- 
plicit avowal of his pretensions, and the design with which 
they are communicated: which is, that they may suffice to 
convince Mr.Sharp, notwithstanding the.acknowledged au- 
thority of his learned editor,(the present bishop ofSt. David's) 
that he has not ‘ decidedly applied a rule of construction to 
the coirection of the common English version of the New 
Testament;’ that there exists no necessity for correctip 
that version ; aud that itdoes not ‘ conceal from the Eagle 
reader any a discoverable in the original.” | . 

Mr. Winstanley speaks feelingly, we think indeed with 
much too great sensibility, of the dread of the imputations 
to which his character may be exposed, as a man, not stri 
orthodox in bis creed, on account of the vindication whi 
he has undertaken, and the arguments into which bis desiga 
must necessarily Jead him. e should be very unwilling to 
think tbat his fears are not greatly over-charged. From bi- 
potry indeed, and malignant iguorance, no man caa ever be 

erfectly secure, however blameless and irreproachable may 
- his behaviour, But we have no hesitation in avowjng 
that Mr. Winstanley is strictly in the lme of bis duty, as 
a minister of the church of England, both in the vindication 
of the established version of the scriptures, and in the exer- 
tion .of his utmost endeavours to preserve our common faith 
‘from suffering in the hands of those whom he deems.over- 
zealous and injudicious partizans, and in his desires. to:res- 
‘cue os from appealing to unsabstantial authorities, or to 
‘what are in his opinion perverted interpretations of. scrip- 
ture. Nay, we are persuaded, that if there be nothmg wrong 
and unworthy in the maaner in which his argument is.con- 
ducted, he will be protected from all unwarraotable, impu- 
tations, and be the rather esteemed and honoured by all, those 
whose regard can be an object of desise to a Christian minis- 
ter, by every nuble and good man. No! we will net suffer 
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Mr. W. to think, or to complain, that he incurs any danger 
from the nature of his present enn, . 
After récapitulating Mr. Sharp’s rules, Mr. W. thus states 
the method which he means to observe in his investiga- 
tions., : : 


* First, I shall point out some sources of error common to all your 


rules. 
‘ Secondly, I shall consider a class of exceptions which are not 


repugnant to the conclusion you would establish. 

‘ Thirdly, I shatl produce such exceptions as are inconsistent with 
that concluston. 

‘ Fourthly, I shall offer some remarks on the syntax of the defini- 
tive article, and the copulative. 

* Lastly, I shallexamine the passages of scripture, which are the 
objects of this investigation.’ pr. 6. | 


From a mere consideration of the nature of the question in 
debate, particularly so far as it respects Mr. Sharp, it will be 
easily inferred, and a perusal of the tract will tend to esta- 
blish the same conclusion, that the strength of Mr. W.’s 
argument must be contained under the third of the divisions 
which we have just enumerated. No rule of grammar, it 
is plain, can ever be supported against a numerous and 
compact band of unimpeachable exceptions: to this most 
important part of his work, our observations, therefore, will 
be principally confined. 

The exceptions which are adduced, consist all of them, ne- 
cessarily, of extracts from Greek writers. The manner there- 
fore, in which these are made, is an important consideration, 
and a very fair subject for criticism. And truly nothing can 
be more unscholar-like,and more justly reprehensible. In 
the first place, allthe extracts are mere scraps, utterly disloca- 
ted and disjointed from every thing like connexion or con- 
text. But, what is even worse than this, we have besides, 
references to extensive and voluminous writers ; we are re- 
ferred to Aristotle, Thucydides, Origen, Clemens Alexane 
drinus, &c. and often without any mention at all of the tract, 
the book, the chapter, the page, or the volume, in which the 
words cited are to be found. This is utterly unpardonable ; 
and will necessarily make in the outset a very unfavour- 
able impression upon every considerate reader. Wecan 
speak ourselves of its inconvenience, from the pains which 
we have been obliged to take in detecting twotor three of 
Mr. W.’s quotations, which perhaps we shall have another 
occasion to take notice of in the progress of our critique. 

When we mention that Mr. W.’s alledged and imputed ex- 
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ceptions against’ Mr. Sharp’s principle of construction are 
numerous, itwill not be expected that we'can enter intd 
a very minute or particular examination of every wets a 
quotation. Unless, however, we greatly deceive ourselves in 
the estimate which we have formed of their nature and 
importance, they may all, without any a degree of in- 
justice or disrespect, be sorted and arranged into two principal 
divisions: which classification, after itis once made with all 
the requisite precautions, the entire aggregate value and 
weight of the two orderstaken together, as exceptions to 
Mr. Sharp’s principle, may be pronounced to be nothing; 
and their separate general characters may be thus’ correctly 
enough sespectively assigaed to them. 

1. The one order, are of such as are rightly understood 
and interpreted by Mr. W., but are not exceptions to Mr. 
Sharp’s principles. 

2. The second, are such as are wrongly understood and 
interpreted by Mr. W. and are so far from being exceptions 
to. Mr. Sharp’srule, that they are examplesot it. 

We shall proceed in due order, to investigate and to display 
more at large the characters of each of these arrangements. 

The effusions of Mr. Winstanley’s predecessor Mr. Blunt, 
in which he so largely indulged himself, respecting such 
forms of expression as ‘ the king and queen,’ ‘the husband 
and wife,’ &e. &c. ard the perfect self-complacency with 
which he took upon himself to prove, that, according to Mr, 
Sharp’s principles, these would be so many examples of his 
rule, and therefore male and female, husband and wife, -fa+ 
therand son, Kc. &c. must be one person, if they provoked 
at alla smile or a frown, it must have been against himself. 
And why? Because they all proceeded upon the grossly 
unphilosophical principle, that the science of grammar is an 
art independent of sense and reason ; that it does not presup- 

¢ those qualities in men who make. use of it;that. it is not 
itself dedueed solely from reason and language, and is im sup- 
jection and subordination to the essences'and characters of 
things, but has some mystical and artificial power to make 
sense and language, and to domineer over them and nature. 
Perhaps, if Mr.W. bad condescended to peruse Mr. Blunt’s 
performance, (which it would seem he bas not done) he 
might have profited by the perusal, have been startled with 
jts absurdities, and been induced to reconsider his” ground, 
before he ventured to approach so nearly to: the itnitation 
of such an example. , 

The following extract will presemt to the readerMr. Sharp’s 
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rule, along witha considerable portion of the first division 
of Mr. Winstanley’s exceptions to it. 


‘Rute l When 'two personal nouns of the same case are con- 
mected by the copulative xa, if the former has the definitive article, 
and the latter has not, they-both relate to'the same persin, as o Sees 
HM WATNE——O KUEIOS KE! Ow FRE. 


‘This. rute is generally true ; but it is defective, inasmuch as 
is liable to exceptions, which, if taken together, and fairly const- 
dered, must be fatal to the inference ‘you wotild deduce from it. 
Nowns hot personal are excluded by the terms of the vule > and 

acknowledgeil exceptions are of plurals, and of proper names, 
add, first, that nutional appellations must be excepted, as 


* 6 MauxBirns xa: Auzwrns—Origen de Orat, 229. 


* Second, If one of the nouns be a plural. 


® meg: re Inzs'xas yeisizvav.—Origen, 
§ ess ras ASyvas shemale crv ry unter *, SeAots.—Clementina 718. 


* Third, If one of the nouns be impersonal. 


© mele re akorgemsals etiourne ‘yar, x akorio® merpalne cela 
ge meoBveee tuev.—I gnat, epist. 21. 

© Aomaloua: tov akioSeev emionxotov, xa Seomcemtsaloy metoGvlegioy. 

* Fourth, If one of ‘them bea proper name. 


© bs Mesos enone eyeos Te wpryovros Tee Gates, x Ince Xerye.—Tgnat 


ad Magn. 
“ay SeAnwars re wxrgos, ues Ince Xeice re Sew nyinis.—Ignat, ad 


Ephes. 


* Fifth, When the signification of the nouns renders any farther 
mark of personal distinction unnecessary, 


* gre Bs (amoravecis) Axyousy Tov owPgora x, axchasoy.— Arist, Ethic, 

© re yug eyReaTes x) axgn Tes Tov Aoyor emaivyptv.— Id, 

€ qoregoy OryngaTns x axexTAS Go Tw Weer ay -M TH Mus, exorTes Thy 
SizQegar.—Jd. 

© 6 Dayados x) xanos masz Siadmrorned” Enver.—ld, 

‘ gore chmdece waWia d:apegh ras TeaWeamodabes, x, ay TH memaitopeve 
% awadevte.—Id. 
"4 ay tw yag exe usr, wn yone Sar de, Diadsgecar igwuty rnv tw’ ws Te ty 
EXO Wes nos 1n Srxew" oiov Tov xabedovra, Hy (AcceNDAtvo, x, Omupatvor.—-J tly 

‘  Sumerer es Tauro Toy axgarn x, anoragoy Tipsy, 2 EYKGaTR 9g 
ewPegova. 


‘ In all the above-cited passages from Aristotle, the nouns, 
though personal, are used in @ general or universal sense. In this 
respect, it must be confessed, they differ materially from thase of 
which you would correct the common version ; and so far may be 
thought inapplicable to our present purpose. But they are net to- 
Yally napp¥cable ; as they-prove, that when the signification of the 
pguns tenders any farther precaution unnecessary, the second arti- 
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ele may be omitted, without confounding the distinction of erent: 
They prove also that the article may be utderstood: after the cape- 
lative; for the same authér as frequently’ repeats it with similar 
nouns, as , 

‘ 


Gta weet Woit Tor aveaTH x Tov tynea'n Oereor. 
And sometimes he omits it altogether, and in the same:sense,; as | 


* 8 avlos Doros Ky TELE OLvCNAEE 40 acxbevdovras. 


oaey ey Tlegowy » Papa Bucirsws calexmns % imeeoyos, s seabnyes. 
x. r. %.—Ccls, apud Orig.’ 


If, in addition to the above, we subjoin the following,which 
are gathered from several different partsof Mr, Winstanley’s 
pamphlet, we shall have before us, unless any one may 
have escaped our observation, the entire collection of the 
alledged exceptionsagainst Mr.Sharp’s principle of constrye- 
tion. Wegive them exactly as they standin Mr. Winstan- 
ley’s pages. 

* 1. tw de br wales, nat bow Tw xverw jw Ince Xeisw ov Te ayig wreviiale 
seka.—See note in Burgh’s Enquiry, 359-* 

©. tla: 3n uy rx wreviz re avers, Cl ra ravra re See” man nie 
apDow To Pirow ra waviz, Te See xm avIewre.—Clem. Aleranty 764% 

© S. nad af Yokes var Cow nas wares nom ay uevyars.— Epist. Eccles. 
Smyrn, de Martyr Polycarp.} 7 . 

* 4. QSe rox Oeoy, ise, xem Pacirem, xa un itten avray amefnons.— 
Parem. cap. 24, 2. 21.—which is thus quoted, in the interpolated 
epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrneans: 

© ripen, Qnow, bit, Tov Geov xxi Facirex.§ 

© 5. evois yxe ender nowov ess rw agoyrrl xa eexouere, alt Qidua.— Arist. F 

£6. Aoorms 4 usramyl ape Jide Tw pAsy omATH ums pty wees teforn 
vers oCores, Tw de itm, x. 7. x.—Fhucyd. lib. 59% 

6 7. auwvsrras wyxeisey, tT wom Tarver Kas iw, Sue nom Wares, Cadayerye 
xa Ddarxsdy tay, ovP nets Ty xeytw avnyaets—Clem, Alexrand, 266, ++ 


‘ 


Now, to form an accurate estimate of the value of all 
these exceptions, we must request our readers to bear in mind 
that the question is by no means any such trivial matier, as 
whether Mr. Sharp has or has not always expressed himself 
with a true logical precision, and drawn ap his rules. with. 
that skill and eaution which might have been desicatile. 
Were this the sole object of concern, we should bave. na he- 
sitation in expressing our Sodgaent that he has not. been 
very successful in any part of his work, except in, the felicity 
of having revived the: general principle, and in the firm tone 
with which he speaks concernitg its importance and. its cer- 
tainty. Indeed Mr. Sharp is himself probably awase of 
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somie deficiencies, and pleads in his behalf that he is a self, 
taught scholar, and has not enjoyed the manifold advantages 


of a regular, scholasticeducation. But the question plainly 


is much more important. Is Mr. Sharp right or nearly: 


right in his main principle? Is there, or is there not, any 


such idiom in the Greek language, as that. which he claims. 
for it? And will it, or will it not, fairly tend tothe important 


deductions which he derives from it? If the rule be allowed 
by Mr. Winstanley himself, (r. 16.) ‘ to be generally true,’ 
is it not. an interesting and useful undertaking, in which 
every scholar studious of truth, and not abhorrent from it 
through any paltry considerations of fancied self-interest, 
or indisposed to entertain it from deeply rooted prejudice, 
would gladly lend his aid,to collectand accumulate the excep- 
tions to which it is subject? and to endeavour further 
to determine whether those exceptions themselves may not 
follow some ascertainable Jaw,.and be regulated by acom- 


mon principle which may have a fatal influence or no in- 


fluence at all in impugning the important theological con- 
clusions, which give so much interest to the investigations 
both of Mr. Sharp, and of his former correspondents? 

We mightobserve then, that ‘ proper names’ and ‘ plu- 
ral numbers’ are exceptions stipulated for by Mr. Sharp, and 
not objected to by Mr.Winstanley. On which account, we 
might fairly enough be permitted to ask, whetheg it does not 
look a little like parade or ostentation, whether it has not 
something of the appearance of a superficial and captions 
spirit, by no means characteristic of that which is chiefly 
wanted in the present and similar inquiries, an eye and mind 
whicly can penetrate into thé heart of things, and which dis- 
daining to stoop to verbal cavils, or to the detection of in- 
accuracies that have no pertinent relation to the principle 
in dispute, delights in the manly exercise of discovering and 
displaying a common connecting band of union, or of de- 
tecting a fundamental and fatal ground of irreconcileable 
inconsistency—to entertain us with theintelligence (as in the 
beginning of the above extract) that national appellations 
(which probably Mr. Sharp, in his simplicity, would call 
proper names) are to be further excepted: secondly, that it 
is enough if one of the names be p/ural, or if one of them 
be aproper name: and thirdly, (which surety was travel- 
ling further than was necessary,since Mr.Sharp speaks only 
of personal nouns) or, if one of them be impersonal, We 
might, we say, detract from the importance of Mr. Win- 
stanley’s labours by pursuing such observations as these. 
But the matter before us is much more important; and we 
should ourselves be thus in danger of falling into the very 
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fault which we are imputing to him, a neglect of the 


aid principle from a spirit of minute and verbal hypetcrifi- 


cism. He must permit us then to ask, is there no priaciple 
pervading the acknowledged exceptions of proper namés 
and plural nambers, as well as the first four additional’ col- 
lections of exceptions which he has pointed out at the'be- 
ginning of the above extract? a principle which at once 
explains to us satisfactorily, why Mr. Sharp’s rule does not 
obtain in all those instances. The object of Mr. Sharp’s 
rule, is to ascertain identity or individuality of person; but in 
the case of more proper names thau one, eacli of which by 
the hypothesis, denotes .a different individual ;- and in that 
of plural nouns, (denoting by the very ‘name more persons 
than one) how is it possib/e that the object in question cati be 
obtained? And is it not further plain, that yet, from’ the 
very nature of the ease, no difficully or ambiguity can 
arise ? 

We may be permitted, we believe, securely to affirm, that 
alike principle pervades a/l the exceptions which we have 
yet extracted from Mr.Winstanley; that it is equally easy in 
them all, as in those which are proper names and pluraf 
numbers, to see and to state why they are exceptions—viz. 
that they could not be otherwise, and therefore, thaf they 
do not at all impeach the truth of Mr. Sharp’s general prin- 
ciple of construction, or tend to diminish the probability of 
one'person only being intended in’ those important texts of 
the sacred writers from which the present question derives 
so much of its importance. If Mr. Winstanley would 
permit us to state the question according to our own 
notions, we would ask hiar, can you shew that Mr. Sharp’s 
rule fails in any other instance but those in which, from the 
nature of things, it is impossible that it should not fail? If 
you do this, your labours are worth attending to: other- 
wise, we think they are not. For surely it is sufficient for 
any-man’s ambition that he has detected a principle of con- 
struction which obtains io all cases, where from the nature 


ef things it possibly can obtain. What eritical canon dées © 


or can rest upon a broader, more sure, and more firm foun- 
dation ? How can any rule be more useful or more easy 
in the application? Again: the case may be stated a little 
otherwise, in this manner. The rule confessedly does’ not 
obtain, where it cannot and therefore where it is not watted. 
So far then we are agreed, and these cases need give us 
no further trouble. 4s confessedly (“ The rule is generally 
true.” Winstanley, p.16) it does not prevail in many thousan 

ef instances, ia which (as in 6 és xat gwrng) there is @ priori ne 
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necessity why the nouns should denote one person, no reasaty 
in the nature of the thing, why they might not originally 
have referred either to one or two persons. Bring ws there- 
fore a suflicient number of such instances, to set in array 
againstour myriads: bring us, if you can, one instance for 
every hundred or every five hundred of such forms as. the 
above, the nouns beiug of like nature, equally free from 
the inevitable shackles of nature and necessity, and similarly 
constituted, and yet denoting clearly not one, but two per- 
sons. We shall then feel the weight of the impression, and 
shall readily allow that we are carried a great way towards 
the confession that the alledged idiom does not obtain, and 
the rule prescribed must be given up. 

On the fifth subdivision of the exceptions, Mr.W. bim- 
self does not seem disposed to insist asof any very material 
importance. Inall the above cited passages from Aristotle, 
the nouns, though personal, are used in a general or uni- 
versal sense. They are co//ective nouns, indicative of a whole 
class or »necies of individuals: and therefore, by the suppo- 
sition, are removed out of the reach of Mr. Sharp’s rule, 
and from their own nature could not possibly be affected by 
it. Indeed, by the words with which he introduces this sub- 
division, and by others which afterwards fall from him,, it 
should seem that Mr. W. himself admits the application of 
those very considerations for which we are all along contend- 
ing, and which establish a fundamental and essential. distincs 
tion between Mr. W.’s exceptions and all those examples 
for which Mr. Sharp and his triends are concerned to con- 
tend. Thus in the words referred to.in the beginning of the 
subdivision, it is said that there are exceptions ‘ when the 
signification of the nouns rendérs any farther maik of per- 
sonal distinction unnecessary ;’ and afterwards, ‘but they are 
not totally inapplicable ; as they prove, that when the signi 
fication of the nouns renders any further precaution unne- 
cessary, the second article may be omitted, without con- 
founding the distinction of persons.’ 

Hitherto therefore we have made hardly any progress at 
all. Let us see whether we shall have better success amon 
the select exceptions which we have gathered together from 


_ several different partsof Mr. W.’s pamphlet. 


The passage for which Mr.Wiostanley refers us to Burgh’s 
Enquiry, in so slovenly a manner as not to take the trouble 
of informing us in what ancient writer it occurs, is from 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, as cited by St. Basil in hie. 
tract de Spiritu Sancto, cap. 29. § 72. tom, 3. p. G0. edit. Bes 
nedictin, We will take the liberty of considering it briefly 


~ 
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in connection With the thitd, exception, (from, the, letter/on 
the martyrdom of Rolycarp) to which it will easily be seen, 
to bear acluse affinity, and of which Mr. Winstanley-speaks., 
with gréat confidence thet ‘ no objection can be imagined’ 
against it, ay : ! , 

The first letter-writer* referred us to a passage not very, 
dissimilar to the above in the first Apology of Justia. Mar-, 
tyr, (p. 131. § 79. Ashton’s edition,) which was probably 
thrown out by him. as @ bait to insnare unwary and 
precipitate adversaries. If such were his design, the scheme 
undoubtedly did not fail.of success. For it was greedily, 
swallowed by Mr. Blunt. It is to be regretted that the 
prize eseaped the vigilanceof Mr. Winstanley ; since it. is 
just as free from any imputation of ‘ objection’ as the forty- 
naie and impregnable citation from the Smyrneean Epistle 
on the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

Again: if’ Mr. Winstanley hed called to his aid the further 
addition of a little more industry, or had been wore suc 
cessful in lis researches, he might have enlarged, an 
strengthened this single battery to a much greater degree, 
and, if he do not overrate the power of his ordnauce, he 
might, even by this one avenue, have made a very practi- 
cable breach, and have reduced Mr, Sharp’s rule to surreny 
der at discretion. In plain English, we can ourselves easily 
help. Mr. W. to a considerable accession of exceptions, just 
of the very same kind, and of precisely as ran value as 
the one above; which he prizes so highly. For imstance, and 
that we may be as concise as passible : : 


Pirevdowmia rou xupiou nuwv Incou Keisev, uss? ob Te mare meat cyt 
mveuypcti. x. % %—Basil, Magn. tom. I. p. 357. 

Again: 

apits Tov ueyarou Oeou not Warr pos, mat Tov poveyEVOUS aYTOU vieU Nat 
cwrngos nuwy Incou Xpitov, nar WpoTuvimTou avTou Aveymaros; Ms 
axtiotou xas axwpurtou T piados.—-Theophanes Ceramens, p. 296. 


Again : 


Hyeis sv To ye tens bmortares mubomevn tuyxave, Tov maTepa, 
xa viov, xm anor avevna.—Origen in Joann. tom. 1k, p. 6, 
edit. Huet. Pie 


Itw ould not be difficult to increase these citations, But 
we must spare our. reades’s patience, and our own. 


,. = 





* Six Letters to Granville Sharp, Esq. p- 429, 
Crit. Rev. Vol.7. April, 18006. 
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What then is dur design by supplying Mr. W. with addi- 
tional materials? To strengthen hits argament by our num- 
bers? No, in truth, but to shew that it is just good for no- 
thing. By seeing these examples of exceptions multiplied, 
even if we wanted such aid before, we come easily to un- 
derstand that they all take a discriminating character; 
that one principle runs through them all; that they are, shall 
we say proper names, or like to proper names? or rather, shall 
we refer to our grand general principle of exception, that 
they are already sufficiently discriminated and distinguished 
by their reference to the relations in the divinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and that no other mark of distinction 
is necessary, inasmuch as no possibility of mistake or ambi- 
guity could in any way arise? 

This we think isenough to state in reference to the Ist 
and 3d of Mr. Winstanley’s exceptions. 'Thesame reason- 
ing nearly, is applicable also to that which we have placed 
as the seventh exception. (Clemens Alexander. p. 115: 
Sylburg. edit.) But indeed very little reasoning would 
have been necessary had not Mr. W. broken off his quota- 
tion at ¢rveyaah, and if he had given us only the three next 
succeeding words, which are, tavra TQI ENI, or had refer- 
red us to any such passages as the following in the same 
author, irah ros cos, madaywye, waudios, matep, imoxe Ioganr, vis 
nas metep, tv audw, Kope, which stand only a few lines above 
the alleged exception which is quoted by Mr. Winstanley. 

On the 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th exceptions, we should have 
been glad to make two or three remarks: but we must 
content ourselves with the single observation that they 
may all, without much difficulty, be reduced to the grand 
and general principle that it is not possib/e that they should 
relate to one person, and that Mr. Sharp’s rule was never 

retended by any but its adversaries to assume the power 
of atchieving impossibilities, 

One word more, however, we cannot refrain from subjoin- 
ing, because it will convey what is to us a strong presump- 
tive argument in favourof Mr. Sharp’s theory. Of the text 
in the book of Proverbs, which is in truth one of the most 
weighty exceptions adduced by Mr. Winstanley, in our 
judgment the most deserving of that name of all which he 
has yet supplied us with, he expresses much surprize that 
it should have been overlooked by Mr. Sharp. We have 
ourselves also been collectors of specimens of this kind : 
and have requested contributions of them for along time 
from all our friends whom we judged likely to make any ac- 
cession to our cabinet. Sometimes we have offered a price 
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for them, just as the patriot prince of old did for a wolf's 
head, or as the hospitals now do for a case of small pox suc- 
ceeding after the genuine vaccination. Thisvery text in 
‘the Proverbs was one day brought to us in great triumph, by 
a friend who is one of the first Greek scholars in this king- 
dom. After suggesting a few remarks such as would obvi- 
ously enoagh occur to most readers, to shew that allowing to 
it panes efficacy and importance, it is far from a deci- 
sive case against the principle of Mr. Sharp’s rule, we refer- 
red to our own collections, and there also we found the 
same text, standing nearly in single and rere en 9 ma- 
jesty. Since then this one text has presented itself sepa- 
rately and independently tothe search of Mr. W., our friend, 
and ourselves, and since we donot see that any thing more 

solid has yet been produced, we cannot allow that much 
has yet been done to shew that the principle of Mr. Sharp’s 

rule must be evacuated as untenable. 


* I shall now subjoin,’ says Mr. W. to Mr. S. ‘several quota- 
tions which come within all the limitations of your first rule, and are 
direct exceptions toit.’ Pp. 18. 


These are principally the quotationsto which we assigned 
the second place in our above general division, and which, 
according to our assumption, itis our duty to shew are tiis- 
understood and misinterpreted by the vindicator, and are 
not only not exceptions against Mr. Sharp’s rule, but are 
even strict and proper examples of it. 

First, then, let us hear the letter-writer. 

Clemens Alexandrinus has this quotation from Plato: 


© ror wavrwv Seow ation nei Tov Wytsoves MAI ITU BaTtex aves 
eMouvyras.” 


Here tev irysuoves xt axtiov is an agreement with your rule, 
but tov avrwv beov--xa Tata xvgiov is in direct Opposition to 
it. Origen has the same quotation with some difference, 
_ still without the repetition of the article before sarepa, 
thus, , 


* xa Tos ruw Wavray Orov, wytove Tw TE OVTWY x Tw msAorlwy, TeTE 
WY WOWS x, ails Talega % xvesoy emoxawrlas. 


‘ Clemens observes that Plato appears tobe describing the 
Father and the Son ; Qawéla malega xas viov tupawev ; and Ori- 
gen makes a similar observation; so that neither of these 
Greek fathers thought the repetition of the article.so ne- 
cessary to distinguish two persons.’ pP.18, 19. 

To make a little amends ~ the very culpable deficiencies 

az 
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of Mr. Winstanley, wé shall first niention that the passages 
referred to are contained severally ini the sixth epistle of 
Plato, p. 91—2, vol. ii. Bipont edit. ; Clemens Alexandritus, 
p- 598, edit. Sylburg. ; and Origen contra Cels. p. 280, edit. 
Spencer, or Opera, tom. i. p. 636, edit. DPelmie ; and that 
if Mr. W. had been desirous to give us all the instances in 
which the same passage is extant, he' might have further 
referred us to Eusebii Praeparat. Evangelic. lib. 15, cap. 158, 

. 675, edit. 1628. The original passage in Plato shall next 
be produced : 


Tavlw tny exiotoany movtas buns TPES OVTES avarYVaa YON" BAMoTC 
pty abgoous, a Oe un, xara Ova wg oiovt’ Ets TALC TANS, Koa Xenabat 
ouvdnnn HAL VOM) KEIO 0 toT! Cimacicy’ ET OfayuVTAS omoutn TE , jae un 
LOUTH Kat TH TNS THEVINs AdEAQn Mardeice, nar TOY Tw MavTay Ocov HyEorae 
TOV TE OVTMY KCL THY KLEAACVT@Y, TOU TE HYE~UOTOS Kat aITIOU MaTepa xupiov 
EMoVUVT aS” ov, av ovTas Pirocopaysy, eicouthba Maytes Tapwes, is Juve 
avewrwv evdaovwr, ‘The other passages we must dispense 
with the trouble of transcribing, (they will easily be found 
by the aid of our references) and this alone must serve as 
a specimen. But he who will take upon himself to make the 
search, will find that there is just as much pretence for a vio- 
lation against Mr. Sharp’s rule, in Clemens, or Origen, or 
Eusebius, asthere is in the above extract from Plato, which 
in fact is just nothing at all. The observation of Origen, 
Qaweras Tatepa xo viov eupaiwy, and that of Clemens to the 
same purport remain just as true as before ; the tox zavrau 
bcov autiov xat wateca xvgeicv in Clemens, and the tov tay mavrwv 
Gcov, myeuove THY TE OVTUY KaL TWY UEAADYTWY, TOY TE———maTEpoE Kat 
xuvpiov plainly describes the Father, just as tou te iycmovos nas 
atiov in the mind of both evidently signifies the Son. 

The extract from Origen in page 11, we own has some- 

thing more of difficulty in it. But after a careful inspec- 
tion of the original (for nothing cati possibly be made out 
from Mr, Winstanley’s shreds and patches) we are by no. 
means convinced that qatega and xuguv were designed to 
denote fwo persons. 

Lastly, with regard to the passage in p. 19, from the 
same writer, it is to us, and will we suppose to most readers, 
be sufficiently plain that the xa:'does not connect (which is 
a requisite condition expressed in the very terms of Mr. 
Sharp’s rule) dew and didzcxadw, but be and Incov. 

We have now gone through with some care the whole of 
that which we consider as the most important part of Mr. 
Winstanley’s performance. We have endeavoured to shew 
that he exceptions which he 4 as produced, are of very little 
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efficacy towards the overturning the principle of criticism, 
for which the writers on-the other side of the question have 
contended with so much force of evidence; and that there- 
fore upon his own principles, since the rule is geverally 
«rue, the important texts in the New Testament’ are not 
rightly translated in the common version: there does in- 
deed exista necessity for correcting that version, and it 
does conceal from the English reader something of no tri- 
vial moment, which is discoverable in the original. We 
think, however, that the literary world is in some degree 
debtor to Mr. Winstanley for his opposition, and shall be 
glad to hear that he is not discouraged from the prosecution 
of his andertaking, but that resuming the task with re- 
newed spirit and zeal, and more in the way and with the 
industry of a tried and expert scholar, he is determined -to 
reine either till he shall himself yield up his dissent and 

ecome a convert to the principle contended for, or till he 
shall fairly overwhelin it. with the weight of opposite argu- 
ment and testimony, and prove that it can no longer be 
maintained without a violation of truth, decency, and inte- 
grity. : Should such be the issue of his labours, we shall be 
among the first and readiest to hail him asa public bene- 
factor to the cause of our religion, being fully persuaded 
that ‘he doves the bestservice to truth, who hinders it from 
being supported by falselhood.’* 

We have already intimated our belief that Mr. Winstan- 
Jey has not cendescended to peruse the Six more Letters of 
Mr. Gregory Blunt, which we regard as indicating a de- 
gree of confidence in his own unaided powers, that the 
event and success of his labours does by no means justify ; 
and as a-token of so much indolence, or want of respect to- 
wards the public and for his own character, as deserves the 
severest reprehension. Avowedly he has not read Mr. 
Wordsworth’s Six Letters. ‘ Your third .edition’ (be 
writes to Mr. Sharp) ‘ contains all that [ know of 
the laborious work of your diligent correspondent.’ pv, 48. 
And yet he proceeds to say, ‘ that the whole weight of 
that work may be removed without any mighty effort 
of intellect or of criticism.’ Men much more learned 
than Mr, Winstanley, we have reason to think, entertain a 
very different judgment on this subject. But as our rea- 
cers may already .in soure degree, form an estimate of 
the force and value of Mr. ‘Winstanley’s judginent and 
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and censures in cases where he has declaredly used the 
eyes both of his body and mind, and where he tells us 
he has had all'the advantage of ‘ time enough to revolve 
and review his observations,’ there is the less necessity 
for following him in his wanderings without chart or 
compass, and where he enables us to judge for our- 
selves that the guide very probably knows very little 
what he is about, or whither he is going. ~ 

The attention of the public, we presume, is likely soon to 
be called again to this important subject, by a work from 
Mr. Middleton, which was announced several months ago. 


== —————————————————— 





Arr. Ill.—The Life of Professor Gellert ; with a Course of 


Moral Lessons delivered by him in the University of Leip- 
sick; taken from a French Translation of the Original 
German. By Mrs. Douglas, of Eduam House. In Three 
Volumes. 8vo. Hatchard. 1805. 


THE name of Professor Gellert is familiar to those who have 
turned their attention to the progress of German literature. 
Though hardly to be ranked among the most distinguished 
of his order, he acquired and preserved the reputation of a 
man of letters, chiefly by his indefatigable industry jn the 
pursuit of various knowledge, and by his success in the ap- 
Dlication of that knowledge to the developement of the great 
principles of moral conduct. His ‘ Lessons’ have been read, 
and will long continue to be read, by those who are desirous 
of cultivating, or capable of respecting,the nobler faculties of 
their nature. Practical and effective usefulness was undoubt- 
edly the great object at which the author aimed in these 
moral discourses, and therefore they who seek in them a 
gee a or theory of ethics, will infallibly be disappointed. 

e following are the leading particulars of Professor Gel- 
lert’s life. He was born at Haynichen in Saxony, in the 
year 1715. ‘ His father, a respectable ecclesiastic of the 
same place, died at the age of 75; after having employed his 
slender revenue, with a prudent ceconomy, inthe education 
of thirteen children. Christian Furchtegott (fear God) re- 
ceived his early education, as is usual, at one of the public 
schools of the smail town where he resided. We are in- 
formed, that his poetical talents began to display themselves 
while he was yet very young; and our readefs may perhaps 
smile at the occasion which is recorded as having first inspir~ 
éd his muse. : . 

His earliest attempt, says the biographer, was a poem on 
his father’s birth-day, written in his thirteenth year. ‘ The 
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habitation of this good man,’ he proceeds, ‘ was an obd build- 
ing supported by fourteen or fifteen props, and his children 
and his grand children amounted tothe same number. This 
coincidence suggested to the young man the idéa of consi- 
dering the children and grand children as so many props of 
their Father's age,and of introducing each of them speaking in 
his turn.’ At-the age of nineteen, Gellert commenced his 
manly studies at the university of Leipsic, where he 

four years. At the termination of this period he was recalled 
home by his father, whose scanty income could no longer bear 
the burden of his expence, but compelled the young philo 
sopher to undertake the active duties of the sacred profession. 
An incident is recorded of his first essay in the pulpit, which 
is by no means singular in the annalsofhiscorps. When 
he rose to deliver a discourse which he had impertectly com- 
mitted to memory, his presence of mind and his recollection 
at once failed him, and he submitted, as is usual under snch 
circumstances, to the mortifying humiliation of recurring to 
his manuscript. Such however was the amiable diffidence 
of the young orator, that he afterwards declared, ‘ this cir- 
cumstance has never been banished from my remembrance ; 
it has been present to me every time 1 mounted the pulpit ; 
and was the origin of that timidity of which [ have never 


been able to divest myself.’ [tis the opinion, notwithstand- 


ing, of his biographer, that had his bodily health been more 
robust, he mi ht have acquired distinguished reputation in 
the fields of eb uence. 

' In the year after his return to his family, young Gellert 
undertook for a short period the education of two young 
gentlemen who resided near Dresden ; and besides the care 
which he bestowed upon them, he directed the studies of 
his brother and nephew. It appears, though for what rea- 
sons we are not sufficiently informed, that ‘ he reckoned 
this one of the happiest and most tranquil periods of his life.’ 
That ardent and elevated piety which atterwards threw so 
genuine a lustre over his character, began to display itself 
about the present time, with all the vigour of fresh and as- 
piring zeal. His own account of the motives and progress 
of his conduct, of the views which opened upon his mind; 
and the objects which he had most sincerely at heart, mani- 
fest the singular purity and exceHence of his principles. 
Among the first productions of Gellert’s pen which have been 
given to the public, were his contribations to a periodical 
work entitled ‘Amusements of the Heart and Understanding.’ 
In this performance he became acoadjutor with several others 
during his residence at Leipsic ; and the success of his essay 
is thus described by the flattering pencil of his biographer 
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* How imperfect soever his first attempts might be, so many beau- 
ties were discovered in them, that scarcely had he shown. himself 
amongst the German poets, when all eyes were turned towards him. 

‘The moment some new piece of the periodical work he was en- 
gaged in, appeared, the reader’s first care was to seek out some tale 
or fable of Gellert’s ; they were perused with eagerness, they were 
read over and over, and learned by heart. ‘The easy and natural 
stile of his narrations, perfectly simple and unaffected, the sweetness 
and amenity of his verses, the natural expression ofa young poet 
seeking to please his readers, to instrtict and to make them better, 
who was playful without offence, whose laughter was never tinged 
With bitterness, but whose smiles were those of friendship or com- 
‘passion ; all these qualities were so attractive, that from month to 
month the public taste for his works became more lively and more 
general. It is not therefore surprising, that Gellert finding his fa- 
dles succeeded, conciliated to him the general esteem, and enabled 
him to be useful to his countrymen, should take delight in cultiva- 
ting aspecies of poetry, which from the earliest ages, has been 
considered as best calculated to convey lessons of wisdom.’ 


The tales and fables which Gellert contributed to this peri- 
otlical work were some time afterwards collected and publish- 
ed in a distinct volume. They were again received with the 
approbation which their intrinsic excellence secured ; and itis 
somewhat amusing to observe the author ingenuously re- 
flecting back commendation upon that party of mankind from 
whom his own applauses chiefly proceeded. 


‘ My greatest ambition,’ said he, in a letter to a friend, ‘is to 
please aid make myself useful to reasonable people, rather than 


to mere scholars. 

* Tattach more importance to the’approbation of a sensible wo- 
man, than to the praises of a periodical paper; and in my opinion, 
one of the populace, if he is endowed witha sound judgment, well 
deserves that I should seek tu fix his attention, to contribute to 
his amusement, and in narratives easily retained, to set useful 
truths before him, fitted to excite good emotions in his soul.’ 


Besides the present volume of fables, Gellert had already 
mposed two comedies, a pastoral pocm, and the ‘ Oracle.’ 
de now made a trial of his skill in romance; a species of 
composition which, in Germany as elsewhere, must occasion- 
ally be rendered the vehicle of injury and corruption to 
morals, Gellert, it appears, entertained the delusive 

ope of establishing a reformation in this attractive depart- 
ment of literature, and accordingly published his ‘ Swedish 
Countess ;’ a performance which his countrymen have es- 
teemed more tor the design of the moralist, than the execu- 
tion of the writer, Notwithstanding the cheerful and diver- 
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sified nature of his pursuits, the young author seems to have 
‘been subject to painful attacks of that mental disorder, which 
has so often and so fatally humbled the pride of genius. 


* Gellert was, even so carly as this period of his life, subject to 
those distressing attacks of melancholy which so much embittered 
his days. Notwithstanding the strictest regimen, notwithstanding 
frequent exercise, and his attention to avoid cxcess of application, he- 
never could attain to procure himself a more confirmed state of 
health. Already one portion of his days, days so useful to society, 
were days of suffering. His virtue ard his piety furnished him with 
the necessary courage to support with patience the first attacks of 
his complaint, and to look torward without terror, to a prospect of 
long protracted suffering. He sought, in religion, the resources 
and consolations which might softena state of painful illness ; and 
his feeling heart, ever alive to the sufferings of bis fellow creatures, 
awakened in his mind the idea of furnishing them with the allevia- 
tions he had drawn from that source, by publishing, in 1747, a book, 
entitled,“ Consolations for Valetudinarians,” which was as eagerly 
received as his other works, and translated into many different 
languages. The character of Mentor, in this book, is a picture, 
the principal features of which Gellert borrowed from himself, 
a circumstance which makes it the more affecting, as it exbibits a 


representation of those sufferings, which almost every day of his 
life renewed.’ 


In the year 1754, he published a collection of moral and 
didactic poems, and made some additions to the volames 
of his tales. Among these poems the most conspicuous is 
the Christian, of which the following passage contains some 
account, whilst it conveys a lively picture of the author's 
moral and religious dispositians. 


‘ It isimpossible to read his poem entitled the Christian, without 
forminga wisl-and a resolution to realize thismodel, The colour- 
ing of this poem might indeed have made more splendour, but the 
mild mixture of its tints possesses a gentle charm, and a beauty 
which pleases mere and more as we examine it. The sentiments 
do not arise to enthusiasin and passion ; they have rather the warmth 
of a spring morning, than the glowing heat of asummer’sday. Fi- 
nally, these poems are the touching expression of a true love for 
virtue, and in.Geilert’s soul this was a mild and gentle sentiment. 
He sought, particularly whilst composing the Christian, to impress 
his mind in the most lively manner with a sense of the inestimable 
blessing of the redemption. This piece was written in the space of 
eleven days; that is to say, he devoted to it those momentsof leisure 
which the academical labours allowed him. ‘* May I,” said he, after 
having finished it, “ reap the first fruits of it myself! May the ideas 
it developes serve to reanimate me, when | am depressed’ by’melan- 
choly ! OQ God, make it contribute to the guod of my soul!” 
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In 1751, Gellert began to give public lessons in ppetry 
and eloquence to a very numerous audience. ‘I'he merits of 
the teacher were generally acknowledged, and his success in 
consequence was considerable. Still, however, he was op- 

ressed both in mind and body by the terriblemalady which 

ung over him, A history of the origin and progress of 
this disorder, by a truly sagacious observer, might have 
formed an interesting addition to the memorials of mental 
_aberrations which have already been compiled. Under the 
hands of the present biographer, its circumstances are so 
loosely and monotonously described, the facts relating to it, 
buried under such a mass of commentary, and clouded by 
so thick a veil of Lutheran doctrine, that the philosophical 
inquirer may in vain seek for any clear or satisfactory ac- 
count of its phenomena. 

One of the numerous expedients which Gellert adopted 
‘for the removal of his complaints, was a visit to the waters of 
Carlsbad. From these, however, he derived rio relief, whilst 
the tedious vacancy of life which was there prescribed, seemed 
rather to confirm his malady. Amongst the epistolary com- 
positions incorporated with his biography, are several in 
which he describes the proceedings and the characters of 
his acquaintances in this resort of strangers. Among the 
most interesting is the account which he communicates to 
a friend, of his interviews with the celebrated Laudohn.— 
Vol. 1. p. 118. | 

The peaceful and studious life of Gellert was interrupted 
by few of those incidents which can excite any considerable 
degree of interest. Assiduous in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties, and diligent in extending the fame of his 
literary accomplishments, he sought from the public those 
honours only which were freely accorded, and aspired to 
those gratifications alone which he had already secured 
within his reach. Wherever the name of Gellert was pro- 
nounced it was accompanied with respect, wherever his writ- 
ings were perused a still more solid testimony of approbation 
was afforded. His lectures were not less popular than in- 
structive, and his conversation not less amiable than edify- 
ing. His biographer has very imperfectly performed all 
the more difficult parts which his office required. Through 
cloud of moral and religious reflection it is impossible to 
discern even dimly the features which Beaten is charac- 

terized the piety of his subject; or to detect those amiable 
singularities which he is well known to have possessed. With 
mistaken zeal, the worthy writer has sought rather to improve 
the morals and enlighten the faith of his readers, than to 
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exhibit before their eyes an entire and authentic representa- 
tion of his hero, An uniform inass of colouring, without shade, 
and with dubious outline, standing less farward on the can- 
vass than a groupe of ill-chosen and subsidiary forms, can 
exhibit neither a faithful nor suitable portrait; and if in 
applying this illustration to the piece before us, we could 
inspire an abler artist with the desire of executing a more 
finished work, we should no longer hesitate to pronounce it 
erfectly correct. Compelled- therefore, as we now are, to 
leave the character of the amiable and learned Professor ig 
that obscurity whieh-this biographer has thrown over it, we 
have only to notice the lamented termination of his life in 
~ year 1769, after a long scene of sickness and despon- 
ency. 
OF the three volumes under review, the Life of Gellert 
occupies the greater part of the first; whilst the twa others 
comprehend ‘ The Course of Moral Lessons delivered by 
him in the University of Leipsic.’ The general character 
and merits of these moral lessons are so well known, that 
we cannot detain our readers by a formal annunciation or 
them. Purity and even tenderness of sentiment, sobriety of 
thought, a chaste and elevated piety, are the precious qua- 
lifications which adapt them to inform and delight. The 
wisest of men may be instructed by them in the most essen- 
tial branch of wisdom, the knowledge of himself; the best 
of men may be improved by them in the only department 
of virtue—practical excellence. It may be well, however, 
to warn those who expect extracrdinary vigour of thought, 
or brilliancy of wit, that they must not look for them in the 
pages of a correct and sober philosopher. The refined gra- 
lifications which literary epicures sometimes exclusively 
seek, are indeed rarely furnished by such writers, many of 
whom, along with our author, have boldly declared that they 
write rather for the unlearned than the /earned. 


Arr. IV.—Eea areposvra; or, the Diversions of Purley. 
(Concluded from p. 285.) 


¥F we had continued our journey through this volume in 
the manner we began it, we should have inflicted on ouvé 
readers the weariness which we have often ourselves expe- 
rienced. | 
' We shall therefore only. select such passages as refer to 
principles of importance, either in grammar or philosophy, 
and conclude with our general sentiments of the work. 
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The fifth chapter is thus opened : 


* F. I stixv wish for an explanation of one word more ; which, 
on account of its extreme importance, ought not to be omitted. 
What istrutn ? 

‘You know, when Pilate had asked the same question, he went out 
and would not stay for the answer.* And from that time to this, no 
answer has been given. And from that time to this, mankind have 
been wrangling and tearing each other to pieces for the TRUTH, 
without once considering the meaning of the word. 

‘ H. In the Gospel of John, it is as you have stated. Butin the 
gospel of Nichodemus (which, I doubt not, had originally its full 
share in the conversion of the world tochristianity+) Pilate awaits 
the answer, and has it. *“* Thou sayest that lama kynge, and 
to that I was borne, and for to declare to the worlde that who soo 
be of rrourn wyll here my worde. Than sayd Pylate, What is 
TrrouTit, by thy worde there is but lytell rroutH in the worlde. 
Our lorde sayd to Pylate, Understande TroutH how that it is 
judged in erti of them that dwell therein.” 

Nychodemus Gospell. chap. 2. 





« F. Well, What say you to it? 
‘ H. That the story is better told by John: for the answer was 
not worth the staying for.’ 


Then why swell out your book by inserting it? Oh! but 


there is an indirect blow at the canonical gospels. He how- 


ever recollects himself—* And yet there is something in it, 
perhaps ; for it declares that Jruth is judged in erth of 
them that dwell therein.” He then derives True from an 
Anglo-Saxon word, meaning confidere, to think, to believe 
firmly, to be thoroughly persuaded of, Jo Tow. p. 402, Kc. 


‘Marke it, Nuncle. 
Haue more then thou showest, 
Speake lesse then thou knowest, 
Lend lesse then thou owest, 
Ride more then thou goest, 
Leaine more then thou Trowest,’ 
Lear. pag. 288. 


‘ This past participle was antiently written Trrw; whichis the 
rezular past tense of rrow. Asthe verbs To Blow, to Crow, to 





# See John xviii, 38. ‘What is Truth ? said jesting Pilate ; and would not 
stay for an answer.’ Bacon’s Essays, 

t Nichodemus was the Patron Apostle of our ancestors the Anglosaxons and 
their immediate descendants : his gospel was their favourite authority : and it 
was translated for their use, both into Anglosaxon and into old English ; whick 
translations still remain, aud the latter of them was one amongst the first books 
priuted. By Wynkynde Worde. Anno. 1511. 
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Grow, to Know, to Throw, give usin the past tense, Blew, Crew, 
Grew, Knew, Threw. Of which liad’ the learned Dr. Gil been 
aware, he would tiot, in his Logonomia Anglica, pag. 64, have told 
us that Trv, ratus, was “ verbale anoma/um of 1 Trov, reor.” 

‘ Of thisI need not give you any instances ; because the word is 
perpetually written Trew, by all our ancient authors in prose 
and verse, from the time of Edward the third to Edward the sixth. 

*‘ TRUE, as We now writeit; or TREW, as it was formerly writ- 
ten, means simply and merely—That which is TRowep.* And, 
instead of its beinga rare commodity upon earth, except only in 
words, thereis nothing but rruTH in the world.’ 


In this paragraph, Mr. Tooke decides on his own philoso- 
phical pretensions. TrutH is not what any one may 
trowe, for in that case no man can ever have trowed false- 
hood—but truTH, in the abstract ; a term which we must 
endeavour to rescue from the sophistical barbarism of Mr. 
Tooke’s philosophy, is the exact arrinity of intellectual 
and moral, as well as of natural circumstances. Men have 
trowed the grossest errors concerning the phenomena of na- 
ture, until experiments have ascertained the Trurua, i. e. 
their causes and effects, and the relations of those causes 
and effects; and the Trutu has been very different from 
what has been frowed. [tis so in theintellectual and mo- 
ral world. Prepgsitions and maxims have been trowed, 
which areextremely different from thé intellectual and mo- 
ral trath, when ascertained by a just experience. It is this 
ACCORDANCE Of..principles and actions with the construc- 
tion of our natures, and with the constitutions and laws of our 
countries,to which the general and abstract idea of TrutT# 
is annexed ; and the word is the sign of the general idea, not 
of the particular persuasion, fancy, or imagination of the 
individual. Mr. Tooke therefore speaks like a mere gram- 
marian, when giving the definition of truth ; as indeed he 
does on all occasions, even when heassumes the most deci- 
sive and dogmatic tone of the profound philosopher. 


‘ That every man, in his communication with others, should speak 
that which he rrowetTn, is of so great importance to mankind ; 
that it ought not to surprize us, if we find the most extravagant 
and exaggerated praises bestowed upon TretTH. But TRUTH sup- 
poses mankind ; for whom and by whom alone the werd is formed 
and to whom only it is applicable. If no man,no Truta. There 
is therefore no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting TRUTH; 
unless mankind, such as they are at present, be also etetral, immu- 





* Mer. Casaubon decives rruz from the Gaeek arpeans and arpeuns from arin, 
impavidus. 
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table, and everlasting. ‘Two persons may contradict each other, 
and yet both speak rxrutH: for the TRUTH of one person may be 
opposite to the rrutn ofanother, Tospeak TRUTH may bea vice 
as well asavirtue: for there are many occasions where it eught not 


to be spoken.’ 


There is something like philosophy in this passage, bit it 
is an imitation of that Scottish scepticism and quibbling 
which have of late degraded and corrupted all our princi- 
ples and morals. To affirm that we speak truth when we 
speak error, because we trowe error to be truth, may serve 
as a witticisin in Joe Miller, or it may ornament the ribal- 
dry which is now hailed as oratory in parliaments and se. 
nates; but in a philosophical inquiry conducted by a ge- 
nuine disciple of Locke, it will excite only disgust and con- 
tempt. Moral principles and actions are as correctly suited 
to our nature as food to our stomachs, and pleasures to our 
senses, and moral truth is but another word for that aptitude; 
it is us fixed and permanent as that nature, and if that na- 
ture be eternal, truth must be eternal. It may be mistaken, 
perverted, and depraved ; and as thehuman stomach may 
be brought to substitute brandy for milk, the human mind 
may be brought to substitute moral evil for moral good, 
and to trow error for Trutu. Still the general relations of 
mind, principle, and action, are the same; and though 
ninety-nine in a hundred may trowe error, TRUTH remains 
unaffected in its just claim to preference, though it be 
discerned only by one. 

his is another instance in which a verbal quibble is 
unavailing against the feeling, experience, and determina 
tion of the human mind. 

Our author deigns to bestow on Mr. Locke something 
like praise in the following note: (r. 406) 

‘Mr. Locke, in the second book of his Essay, chap. xxxii. treats of 
True and J'a/se ideas: and is much distressed throughout the whole 
chapter ; because he had not in hismind any determinate meaning 


of the word TRUF.. 

*In section 2, he says ‘* Both ideas and words may be said 
to be true in a metaphysical sense of the word TRUTH ; as all other 
TUINGS. that any way EXIST, aresaid tobe true; i.e, REALLY to 
BE such as they ENXis7..” 

‘In section 26, he says “* Upon the whole matter, L think 
that our ideas, as they are considered by the mind, either in refer- 
ence to the proper signification of their names, or in reference to the 
REALITY of THINGS, may very fitly be call’d RIGHT OF WRONG 
ideas. But ifany one had rather call them TRUE OR FALSE, ’tis 
fithe use a liberty, which every one has, to call things by those names 


ke thinks best,” 
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* If that excellent man had himself followed here the advice which, 
in the ninth chapter of his third book, sect. 16. he gave to his disput« 
ing friends concerning the werd Liquor. If he had followed his own 
rule, previously to writing about True atid FALSE ideas ; and had 


determined what meaning he applied to TRUE, BEING, THING, 
REAL, RIGHT, WRONG ; he could not have written the above quoted 


sentences: which exceedingly distress the reader, who searches for 
a meaning where there is none to be found.’ ; 


This is what may be called civil tmpudenee. We wilt 
venture to affirm that no sober inquirer, no truly philo- 
sophical mind, has ever been distressed by the passages quoted 
from the Essay of Mr. Locke. ‘They are candid apologies 
for the imperfection of languages, as containing the signs 
of our ideas; which ideas he rightly states to be true og 


false in relation to their objects. 
Bet Mr. Tooke thinks that if Mr. Locke had traced 


Truth into Trowk, and determined it to be what any maa 
or every man imagined it to be, he would have saved him- 
self and the reader trouble. That Wr Trowe: for there 


would have been no subject of inquiry. 
Mr. Tooke sometimes affirms words to be representations 


of ideas; and yet treats the inquiry into the truth and fulse- 


hood of ideas, as frivolous. 
This is mere sophistry, and the object is.to give imper- 


tance to the art of — 
The convenient Dialogist ventures to object, as we do. 


‘Beitso. But you have not answered my original question. I 
asked the meaning of the abstract TRuTH ; and you have attempted 
to explainthe concrete true. Is truTH also a participle ? 

* H. No. Like North (which I mentioned before) it is the third per- 
son singular of the indicative Trow. It was formerly writtenTroweth, 
Trowth, Trouht, and Troth. Aud itmeans (aliquid, any thing, 
something,) that which one TROWETH. i.e, thinketh, or firmly be- 


lieveth.’ 


This is thesort of etymological garbage which the author 
would substitute for philosophy. And he has the impudence 
to add in a note, ‘If Mr. Wollaston had first settled the 
meaning of the word, he would not have made Trutu the 
“— of his system.’ 

Ir. Tooke must be extremely ignorant as a philosopher, 
if he does not know that Trutu in the abstract, not the 
troweth of an individual, is the basis of all systems, physical, 
moral, and political, and that the treatise of Wollaston 
-would have had no subject if he had not made the assump- 
tion. But he seems disposed to bring us back not only inte 
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the circumlocutions and barbarisms of the language of sa« 
vages, but into those of their manners, which attempted to 

ssess the qualities of others by murdering tlicir persons or 
their reputations. 

The sixth chapter, Or Ansecttves, is a tissuc of pert- 
nesses and impertinences on Dr. Lowth, Mm Harris, &c. 

That adjectives, like all other words, are derived from 
nouns, and that every word must have been the name of a 
thing, is nota discovery by Mr. Tooke. Indeed he alludes 
to several indirect authorities, but parades and dietates 
with the air of a master. Gunter Browne, in a small trea- 
tise, published a few years ago, called ‘ Hermes Uninasked,” 
has treated this subject fully, but with the flippancy of the 
Wimbledon school. His principal object seems to be re- 
venge on Dr. Vincent for the flagellations- he formerly re- 
ceived from him at Westminster school ; and he certainly 
exposes to just ridicule the Doctor’s attempt to trace the 
origin of articulate language. 

Bat in giving proofs that all words are derived from nouns, 
he relates the first efforts of his children to. describe events 
by the junction of two or three nouns. Mr. Tooke has 
taken off the cream of this little book, without referring to 
it, or mentioning the name of Browne. The book has had 
but Jittle circulation, and if we had not seen it in Mr: 
Tooke’s possession, we might have imagined, though the 
sentiments are similar, that he had not perused it. 

Browne says, and every old nurse wiil also say, that chil- 
dren always begin by associating nouns, unadjectived ; and 
instead of saying, ‘ wood is burning, or ‘ milk is warm,’ 
say ‘ wood fire,’ ‘ milk fire,’ &c. 

To such facts we can have no objection, as mere facts ; 
but expressions of invective against those who state the 
changes of nouns in the geveral parts of speech as improve- 
ments, are extremely offensive, as they are extremely illiberal 
and unjust. 

Mr. Harris and Dr. Lowth are not inquiring into the 
etymology of words, but into the propriety of their places 
and uses in a sentence; and. into the denominations given 
them from the occupation of those places. It is highly un- 
just and impertinent to ridicule and degrade them, because 
they omit what they never had in contemplation, and what 
they must have deemed matters of mere curiosity. 

he reader may judge by the following passages, and they 
are among the best of the book. 


‘ H. Well. Icarenot whether you call it Substance or Essence 
er Accident, that is attributed. Something must be attributcd, and 
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thetefore denoted by every adjective. And Essence, Substance and 
Accident, are all likewise denoted by substantives—by grammatical 
substantives at least. For, pray, what is Scaliger’s own consequence 
from the words you have quoted? That Whiteness is not a substan- 
tive, but nomen essentiale. By which reasoning, you see, the far 
greater part of grammatical substantives are at once discarded, and. 
become accidentalia, or philosophical adjectives, But that is not 
all the mischief: for the same kind of reasoning will likewise make 
a great number of the most common grammatical adjectives become 
philosophical substantives, as denoting substances. For both Sub- 
stances and Essences (if you choose to have those terms, those :gnes 
Satuos) are equally and indifferently denoted sometimes by grammati- 
cal substantives and sometimes by grammatical adjectives.’ 


He proceeds with the same trivial pomposity: 


* And this difficulty has af all times puzzled all the grammarians 
who have attempted to account for the parts of speech by the single 
ditlerence of the Things or Ideas of which the different sorts of words 
were supposed to be the signs, And though every one who has maile 
the attempt, has found it miscarry in his hands; still each has purs 
sued the beaten track, and employed his time atid’ pains to establish 
a criterion which, in the conclusion, eacl has uniformly abandoned. 
And they all come at last to such paltry jargon as this of the authors 
of the Encyclopedie—* Cessont des Noms substantifs par Im#étation,”* 
They must equally be obliged to acknowledge that substantial ad- 
jectives are also des Noms adjectifs par inatation. Thus essential 
terms are grammatica( substantives only by imitation: and substan- 
tial terms are grammatical adjectives only by imitation: and unfor- 
tunately this does not happen only now and’ then, like an exception 
to a general rule; but this perplexing im#tativn is so universally 
practised, that there isnot any Accident whatever which hag not a 
grammatical substantive for its sign, when it is not attributed: nor 
is there any Substance whatever which may not have a grammatical 
adjective for its sign, when there is occasion to attribute it. They 
are therefore forced to give up at last every philosophical difference 
between the parts of speech, which they had at first laid down as the 
cause of the distinction; and are obliged to allow that the’ same 
words (without any alteration in their meaning) are sometimes 
of one part of speech and sometimes of another.—* Ces mots sont 
pris tantit adjectivement, tantét substantitement,. Cela depend de 
leur service. Qualifient-ils? Ils sont adjectifs. Designent-ils deb 
individus ? Ils sont done substantifs.” ’ 


The author concludes his truisms and witticisms om this 
subject, in the following consolatory prophesy to the be- 
lievers in a millennium on Wimbiedoa principles, 


‘If in what 1 have said of the adjective, I have-expressed myself 
clearly and satisfactorily, you will easily observe, that @djectives, 
thougs convenient abbreviations, are not necessa'y to language ; and 
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are therefore not ranked by me amongst the parts of specch. And 
perhaps you will perceive in this useful and simple contrivance of 
language,’ (a contrivance of /anguage, which is no part of speech !/) 
‘one of the foundations of those heaps of false philosophy and ob- 
scure (because mistaken) metaphysic, with which we have been 
Bewildered. You will soon know what to do with all the technical 
impertinences about Qualities, Accidents, Substantives, Substrata, 
Essence, the adjunct Natures of things, &c..&c. And will; I-doubt 
not, chearfully proceed with me, in some futare conversation, to 
“avery different sort of Logic and Critic than what we have hi- 
therto been acquainted with.” Of which, a knowledge of the nature 
of language and of the meaning of words, is a necessary forerunner.” 
Pr. 459, 


The faithful may therefore live in hope; and such meta- 
physicians as Thomas Taylor must be in apprehension and 
jeopardy. We are of those blessed who have no expecta- 
tions, and therefore shall not be disappointed. 

In the seventh chapter, the philosophical verbotomists con- 
sider the ParticipLe; and the baronet, borrowing a little 
wit from. his master (which no doubt he pays in some other 
way) calls the participle a Mule, which is the best thing in 
the chapter. ! 

‘In the next chapter, he has several just observations on 
the subject of abbreviations, but they are too numerous and 
tedious. ~To relieve the reade?’s weariness, the bold baro- 
net turns upon his master, and asks (Pp. 490) 


{,F, Do you then propose to reform these abuses? 
‘H. Reform !.God forbid. I tremble at :the very name of Reform. 
The Scotch and the English lawyer in conjunction, ' and 
with both the Indies ia their patronage, point tothe Ecce Homo 
with a sneer ;, and insultingly bid us—* Behold the fate of a Refor- 
mer!” No—with our eyes open to the conditionof them all, you 
know that your friend Bosville and I’ (well paired!) ‘ have entered 
into a strict engagement,” (not money-bonds,wé trust) ‘ to belong for 
ever to the established government, tothe established church, and te 
theestablished language of our country: because they are cstablish- 
ed. Establish what you please: do but establish; and, whilst that 
establishment shall last, we shall be perfectly convinced of its pro- 
riety. ' 4 ' 
we No. I shall venture no farther than to explain the nature. and 
convenience of these abbreviations. And I venture so far, only be- 
cause our religious and devout have not 


yet passed a& act to restrain me individually to the Liturgy (asa 
sort of hal/-sa¢rament) and to forbid my meudling with any words 
out of it. 

« F. However fearful and backward you may he, or preterd to be, 
‘upon the occasfon, [ do not think a slow reform either dangerous or 
dificult or unlikely in this particular’ Your principle is simple 
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and incontestable :—One word or one termination should be used 
with one signification and for onc purpose.’ 


What a lesson this passage holds out to reformers! What 
an example of latitude and elasticity of conscience in such 
eminent sages as Bosville and Horne Tooke ! What encou- 
ragement ‘to rich men to bleed freely—to be happily frater- 
nized, and see their names printed in great books. This is 
laying out money and supplying forage to good account. 
He proceeds (in page 493): 


‘ Take notice, I am not a partnerin your proposal. The corrup- 
tion of most of these words is now so inveterate, that those authors 
must be very hardy indeed who would risque the ridicule of the in- 
novation : and their numbers and merit must be great to succeed in 
any reformation of the language: or in any other reformation in 
England, if Reason and Truth are the only bribes they have to offer,” 


and the volume terminates thus: 


* Now in regard to all these which | have mentioned, and many 
other abbreviations which [ have not yet mentioned ; our modern 
English authors (not being aware of what the language had gained) 
have been much divided in their opinions : whether we should praise 
or censure those who, by adopting a great number of foreign words 
and incorporating them into the old Anglosaxon language, have by 
degrees produced the modern English. While some have called this 
Enriching, others have called it Deforming the original language of 
our ancestors: which these latier affirm to have been sulticiently 
adapted to composition to have expressed with equal advantage, 
propriety, and precision, by words from its own source, all that we 
can now dg by our foreign helps. But in their declamations (for 
they canxot be called arguments) on this subject, it is evident that, 
on both sides, they confined themselves to the consideration merely 
of complex terms, and never dreamed of the abbreviations in the manner 
of signification of words, Which latter has however been a much 
more abundan: cause cf borrowing foreign words than the former. 
And indeed it is true that almost all the complex terms (merely as 
such) which we have adopted from other languages, might be, and 
many of them were, better expressed in the Anglosaxon:—I mean, 
better for an Anglosaxon: because more intelligible to him, and 
more homogeneous with the rest of his language. Yet [am nb vl 
nion (but on different ground from any taken by the declaimers o: 
either side) that those who by thus borrowing have produced our 
present English speech, deserve from us, but ina very different 
degree, both thanks and censure. Great thanks, :n that they have 
introduced into the English some most useful @bb;evlafions ia manner 
of signification ; which. the Anglosaxon, as well as all the other Nor- 
thern languages wanted : and some censure in that they have done 
this incompleatly, and in an improper manner. The fact Certainly 
is, that our predecessors did not themselves know what they were 
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doing; any more than their successors seem to have known hitherte 
the real importance and benefit of- what has been done. And of 
this the Grammars and Philosophy both of ancients and moderns are 
a sufficient proof. An oversight much to be deplored: for I am 
strongly persuaded (and I think I have good reason to be so) that 
had the Greek and Latin Grammarians known and explained the 
nature and intrinsic value of the riches of their own language, nei- 
ther would their descendants have lost any of those advantages, nor 
would the languages of Europe have been at this day in the corrupt 
and deficient state in which we, more and less, find them. For 
those languages which have borrowed these abbreviations, would 
have avoided the partiality and patchwork, as well as the corrup- 
tions and improprieties with which they now abound, and those 
Jiving languages of Europe which still want these advantages wholly, 
would long ere this have entirely supplied their defects. 

‘ F. It seems to methat you rather exaggerate the importance of 
these abbreviations. Can it be of such mighty consequence to 
gain a little time in communication? 

‘ H. Even that is important. But it rests not there. A short, 
close, and compact method of speech, answers the purpose of a map 
upon a reduced scale: it assists greatly the comprehension of out 
understanding : and, in general reasoning, frequently enables us, at 
one glance, to take in very numerous and distant important rela- 
tions and conclusions, which would otherwise totally escape us. 
But this objectioncomes to me with an ill grace from you, whe 
have expressed such frequent nausea and disgust at the any-leng- 
thian Lord with his numerous strings, that excellent political swim- 
mer: whose tedious reasons, you have often complained, are as— 
** two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaffe.” 

‘ And here, if you please, we will conclude our discussion for the 
present. 

‘F. No. Ifyoufinish thus, you will leave me much unsatisfied ; 
nor shall I think myself fairly treated by you. 

* You have told me that a Verbis (as every word also must be) a. 
Noun; but you addei, that it is also something more: and that the 
title of Verb was given toit, on account of that distinguishing some- 
thing more than the mere nouns convey. You have then proceeded 
tothe simple Verb adjectived, and to the different adjectived Moods, 
and to the different adjectived Tenses of the verb. But you have 
not all the while explained to me what you mean by the naked sim- 
ple Pert unadjectived. Nor have you uttered a single syllable con- 
cerning that sumething which the naked verb unattended by Mood, 
Tense, Number, Person, and Gender, (which last also some languages 
add to it) signifies More or Besides the mere Noun. 

¢ What is the Verb ? What is that peculiar differcutial circum- 
stance which, added to the definition of a Noun, constitutes the 
Ferb 2? 

‘Is the Verb, 1. “ Dictio variabilis, qua significat actionem ent 
pasvionem,” 

‘ Or, 9." Dictio variabilis per modcs,”’ 
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‘Or, 3. “ Quod adsignificat tempus sine casu.” 

‘ Or, 4. “ Quod agere, pati, vel esse, significat.” 

* Or, 5. “ Nota rei sub tempore.” 

* Or, 6. “ Pars orationis precipua sine casu.” 

‘ Or, 7. “ An Assertion.” 

‘ Or, 8. “ Nihil significans, et quasi nexus et copula, ut verba alia 
quasi anirharet.” 

* Or, 9. “ Un mot declinable indeterminatif.” 

‘Or, 10. “ Un mot qui presente a!’ esprit un étre indeterminé, 
designé seulement par |’ idée generale de }’existence sous une rela 
tion a une modification.” 

* Or, 11. - 

‘ H. A truce, a truce.—-I know you are not serious in laying this 
trash before me: for you could never yet for a moment beara ne- 
gative or a quasi in a definition. I perceive whither you would 
lead me; but I am notin the humour at present to discuss with you 
the meaning of Mr. Harris’s—‘“* Whatever a thing may Be, it must 
firstof necessity Be, before it can pussibly Be any thing ELSE.” 
With which precious jargon he commences his account of the Verb. 
No, No. We will leave offhere for the present. It is true that 
my evening is now fully come, and the night fast approaching ; yet 
if we shall have a tolerably lengthened twilight, we may still perhaps 
find time enough for a farther conversation on this subject: And 
finally (if the times will bear it)’to apply this system of language to 
all the different systems of Metaphysical (i. e. verbal) Imposture.’ 


We have inserted this large extract, as it is a complete 
and favourable summary of the professed views of Mr. 
Tooke. That these views may be attended with utility, we 
are ready to acknowledge; but that they will be promoted 
by satirical personalities, or by bitter allusions to the strug- 
gles of political parties, we need not be at the trouble of 
denying. 

That Mr. Tooke may have been harshly treated as a po- 
litical partizan, by men who had opposite interests as _poli- 
tical partizans, is very probable ; and it is very probable that, 
though Mr. Tooke may not have deserved, he may have pro- 
voked that usage. We believe it to be a general opinion, 
that by exciting false alarms in an administration that was 
easily alarmed, he was the indirect occasion of many of those 
laws which dishonoured our public code, without being of 
any utility to the administration which introduced them. 

Che peculiar faculties of Mr. Horne Tooke as a politician 
seem to be to excite alarms, and to keep ap a perpetual 
irritation, where the evil has either been imaginary, or it has 
spent itself, or ithas been remedied. His po ical esadil, we 
believe, nobody ever understood. He talked Joudly of an 
English constitution while he abetted Thomas Paine, who af- 
Lrmed that the English had no coustitution, Lord Shelburne 
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has been the object of his flattery, and of his bitterest abuse. 
Mr. Pitt was hisidol, and, we believe, received from him the 
title of neaven-born minister. We shall not repeat the epithets 
of acontrary nature, which Mr. Tooke hassince annexed to 
bis name. Mr. Fox has been at different times, an angel.of 
light, and a fiend of darkness. All these variations have 
followed those of the author’s views. Mr. Tooke has ta- 
lents for the highest situations of public business, if he be 
compared with those who usually possess them. He has 
considerable stores of knowledge, and the art of appearing 
to have much more than he really possesses. He has a fa-. 
miliar, pointed, and sarcastic eloquence, and no scruples of 
any kind in the use of it. But though he will bear the buf- 
fetings of adversity, and the oppressor’s wrong, he has not 
that species of patience which would enable him to toil up 
the hill of preferment, with the motley fraternity of claim- 
atits and intriguers : and when, at the termination of every 
struggle, he has found himself at the foot of the hill, he has 
clamoured in the bitterest language, against all those who 
have been more artful and more'successtul. 

The reader will say, all this is personal. But the book we 
review is personal. It perpetually alludes tothe politicsof Mr. 
Tooke, and tothe consequences of those politics to himselt. 

As an auxiliary to English grammar, and to the future 
compilers of English dictionaries, the EMEA ITTEPOENTA 
will afford valuable materials. 

As to the philosophy of the work, we donot hold itin much 
esteem—for these reasons : 

1, Words are not representations, but the arbitrary, or 
perhaps conventional sigas of ideas. ' 

2. The meaning of a word is not always, perhaps not 
generally, explained by etymology. We will take a few 
instances (among the thousands that may be elsewhere col- 
lected) from a periodical publication now accidentally lying 
before us. , 

Episcopus, among the Romans was a military commis- 
sion, similar to that of a commissary of provisions.—Can it 
be applied to our present pfelates, as commissaries of spiri- 
tual provisions ? . 

Arms—The artificial arms—were originally offensive in- 
struments ; now shiclds, helmets, &«. are so denominated. 
~ Werarpon—from Wepa, a coat—is applied to sword, fire- 
lock, &c. 

Toneur—from Tog, the organ of language—and LAN- 
GvuAGE (Lingua), are applied to that vehicle of our thoughts 
which may be either written,. printed, read, or spoken. f 
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Glorious uncertainty of etymology ! It would be a’ profft- 
able speculation, for. moderate fees, to decide controversiés: 
by étymology, ag they are commonly decided by the-quibbles 
of the law. ay i , ont * 

‘3. ‘The effort to resolve the English language into its eles 
mentary words in Anglo-Saxon, isa retrogradeeffort towards 
barbarism. ) Pia 

Weare much ‘indebted to Middleton, Lowth? and even" ta 
Dr. Johnson (with.all his rambling ponrposity) for approxit 
mati¢ms: in- our language to thosé of Greece and Kone; 
which men of taste will never abandom'forthe bald and eit= 
cumlocutory phraseology of barbarous ages. pret wer 

But the'great defect of the work, is the réjectionjof gene2 
ral or abstract terms, and the reterence of them for exptatia- 
tion to periods, whieh: scarcely admitted ‘of general aud‘ab3 
stract ideas. rd PIs io OR 

At this awful period, when France is laying rie tA ee 
prostrate at its feet, the cabinets of Burope-are-catling tb Heit 
aid PUBLIC UNION, and PUBLIC sPIRIr, as the most powert 
ful Monat causes. No—says Mr... Horne, Cooke— there 
are no moral causes!. What! when Robespierre, by the 
operation of Fer, disposed of the lives and fortunes of. 
30,000 of people, is not FEAkK a MORAL Cause ? and when 
Bonaparte, by a Fear of another kind, shakes the thrones of 
kings, and occupies even the dreams of their subjects—is not 
that FEAR also a MORAL CAUSE ? and where is the diction- 
ary of treatise of etymology, to give the meaning, or the 
ingredients of this cause? What would his present friend Mr. 
Fox Say, if Mr. Tooke were to'refer him for the ingrediéAts 
ofthat pusLte spirit which he now courts, to the meaning 
of the words in Anglo-Saxon? 

England wants only pusiic spirit to be secure. She 
has ministers and fricads of ministers, sufficient etymologists, 
to trace the words to all their possible elements. But will 
they produce that public spirit? God grant they may! { 
But certainly not by etymology; certaifly not by the common 
arts of partizans they can produce it only by the (too-much 
neglected) scIENCE OF MORAL Causes, to which the school at 
Wimbledon seems to be a stranger. 


; 
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eye, our first attentions are due to the editor, who has pre- 
fixed a short life of the author, an account of the pieces pub- 
lished, and a few well written observations upon them. ‘The 
life of a retired votary of the Muses is usually rather meagre of 
incident: yet this nothing is what the world would be sorry 
not to know, and are therefore obliged to those who will tell 
them. It too often happens that in indulging this natural pro- 

nsity of the public, tle biographer and editor, either from 
fis own partial attachment to the author, or from ‘a more 
interested motive, first wearies us with his circumstantiali- 
ties, and then compromises the fame of his departed friend 
by printing any thing and every thing which he ever wrole, 
or is. supposed to have written. We owe therefore a yet 
farther obligation to the biographer who tells us all that is 
desirable to be known in few words, and have no less rea- 
son than the author himself to thank the editor who selects 
with judgment and delicacy. So far as these merits extend, 
they belong to the publisher of the present volume. It is 
now time to speak of the poet. 


* From dazzling deluges of snow, 
From summer noon’s meridian glow 
We turn our aking eye, 
To Nature’s robe of vernal green, 
To the blue curtain all serene 
Ot an autumnal sky.’ 


So says Logan (p. 12.); and so turn we our aking eyes 
from the false refinement, the affected languor, the namby- 
pamby vapidness, which singly or jointly characterize so 
many of our modern fashionable verse-makers, to the pages 
of a poet, who, if not worthy of a place in the highest ranks 
of genius, discovers at least incontrovertible marks of a pure 
and chaslised taste, keeping the Augustan models in sight, 
and accompanied wilh sufficient good-sense not to despise 
what is good, merely because it is not also new. Our ap- 
probation, indeed, isnot wholly without drawbacks, as will 
appear when we descend to particulars: but we will not 
dissemble that wherever we have the gratification to meet 
with a styleand manner of writing, exempt from epidemic 
Faults, we icel an irresistible partiality and tendency to be 

pleased, not perhaps altogether defensible in a strict aud 
rigid judge, nor yet wholly inexcusable in an ‘arbiter ele- 
-gantiarum,’ auxious to see the overthrow of false tasie and 
the establishment of the true. 

It is easy to feel, but difficult to express definitely, the 
nice shades and almost evanescent differences of stvie. — If 

veux one Goubts this, let him endeavour lo annex determi 
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nate and distinct ideas to the various qualities of style men- 
tioned by Cicero and Quintilian, and to render in appropriate 
English the phrases, ‘ tenue,’ ‘argutum,’ ‘subtile,’ &c. € genus 
dicendi.’ Perhaps no attribute of style has been more mis- 
applied and misunderstood than that of simplicity. Hada 
critic in the time of Pope professed himself an admirer 
of simple verses, he would (ten toone) have been supposed 
to mean such poetry as Phillips’s Pastorals—‘ O silly 1, more 
silly than my sheep! &c.’ And the critic who should in 
these daysdeclare the same sentiment without adding limita- 
tions and exceptions, would runa great risk of being enlisted 
in that fantastic school, lately sprung up and supported, it 
must be owned, by considerable talents, which refuses to 
poetry her old prescriptive right to an appropriate elevation 
of language, and deems no metrical compositions possessed 
of the merit of simplicity, but such as are founded on the 
models of ‘ Hush a bye, baby !’ or‘ Goosy, goosy, gander.’ It 
becomes necessary, therefore, when we avow our love of 
simplicity in poetry, to state that we do not mean by that 
term any thing incompatible with manly strength of thought, 
or with nervous and even occasionally figurative diction. It 
is no less possible in poetry than in common life to be at 
once, ‘in wit a man, simplicity a child.’ There are two 
rocks upon which the pretenders to this virtue have princi- 
pally stuck. Affectation is one ; poverty of thought and 
want of animation the other. From the first of these charges 
the poetry of Logan is perfectly exempt. From the se- 
cond notalwaysso. Like many other writers, in avoiding 
extravagance and wildness he is occasionally somewhat 
weak and tame. We every where discern in his compositions 
marks of a feeling heart, a cultivated taste, and a power of 
expressing himself with peculiar terseness and ease. But 
the ‘os magna sonaturum,’ that grandeur of conception and 
expression which bears the impress of very exalted genius, 
the ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn’—the reader 
of Logan must rarely expect. 

‘The Braes of Yarrow’ is acomposition upon which the 
fame of Logan as a poet chiefly rests, and such is its 
inerit that tliere is no fear of its not supporting the burthen. 
It certainly ts one of the first ballads in the English lan- 
guage. Every lise abounds with true strokes of pathos : 
every thoughts such as would naturally arise from a mind 
melting with lender regret. ‘The circumstantial mention in 
the second stanza of the promised milk-white steed, the 
little page, and the wedding-ring, is in a high degree na- 
tural and affecting. ‘The mtroduction of Iccal superstitions 
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in the third is excellent, not only in itself, but the impres- 
sion of horror we receive from the shriek of the ghust, and 
the doleful groan of the water-wraith, comes wi.h increased 
effect after the pathetic sweetness of the four preceding lines. 
The fourth and fifth stanzas are in the genuine ballad style. 
Though known toevery one, we must transcribe them.  Ille 
amet qui nunguam amavit, quique amavit nunc amet.’ 


‘His mother from the window Jook'd 

With all the longing of ‘a mother ; 
His little sister weéping walk’d 

The greenwood path to meet her brother : 
They sought him east, they soucht him west, 

They sought bim all theeforest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the rear of Yarrow! 
€ No longer from thy window look ; 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother ! 
No longer walk, thou lavely maid ; 

Alas, thou hast no morea brother: 
No longer seek him east or west,, 

And search no more the forest thorough ; 
For wandering in the night so dark, 

He feila liteless corse in Yarrow,’ 

Who does not on reading the two first lines of the above, 
call to mind that animated description in the dth chapter of 
the book of Judges? ‘The mother of Sisera looked out at a 
window, and cried thro gh the latiice, why is lis chariot 
so longin coming,’ &c. But there is no need to suppose 
that the coincidence arose from imitation.. Nature is ever 
the same. 

The last stanza is not so good as any of the foregoing. 
Marrow, tor ‘ object of affection,’ 

‘No other youth shall be my marrow,’ 


May be a Scottish phrase; but it sounds very barbarous 
to our Suthron ears. The transition to narrative in the 
four concluding lines is too abrupt fer a ballad: and 
their being a mere repetition of the first half of the 
stanza, so immediately after a similar repetition in the two 
foregoing stanzas, somewhat offends the ear. We could 
have wished that this last stanza had either been left out, or 
consisted whoily of lameftation in the first person, closing 
with the resolution to ‘ sleep in Yarrow.’ We are not so 
nice as Dr. Johnson in his strictures on Gray’s bard, with 
respect to poetical suicide; but we do think with Dr. 
Wharton, that in these cases suspense has a.better effect than 
certainly, 
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Next in merit to the above, stands the dialogue between 
two lovers, descended of houses that had been long at vari- 
ance, the lady being supposed to have just left her father’s 
house at nignt tomeet her admirer. She thus begins the 
dialogue : 


‘ Tis midnight dark : "tis silence deep ; 
My father’s house is hush’d in sleep ; 

Tn dreams the lover meets his bride, 
She sees her lover at her side ; 

The mourner’s voice is now supprest, 
Awhile the weary wre at rest : 

"Tis midnight dark ; ’tis silence deep ; 
I only wake, and wake to weep.’ 


The picce is too long to be given entire. We shall select 
the following speech ot Henry : 


* My Harriet, dissipate thy fears, 
And let a husband wipe thy tears ; 
For ever join’d our fates combine, 
And I am yours, and you are mine. 
The fires the firmament that rend, 
On this devoted head descend, 

Tf e’er in thought from thee I rove, 
Or love thee less thannow I love 


Our classical readers will here recollect Septimius and 
Acme: 


Ni te perdite amo, atque amare porro 
Omnes sum assidue paratus annos, &c, 


But nature (we repeat) is ever the same. What follows 
is pretty and new: 


‘ Althe’ our fathers have been foes, 

From hatred stronger love arose ; 

From adverse briars that threatening stood, 
And threw a horror o’er the wood, 

Two lovely roses met on high, 
‘Transplanted to a better sky, 

And, grafted on one stock, they grow, 

In union spring, in beauty blow,’ 


* Awake, arise, my wedded wife, 

To higher thoughts and happier life.! 
For thee the marriage feast is spread, 
For thee the virgins deck the bed ; 
The star of Venus shines above, 

And all thy future life is love, 
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They rise, the dear domestic hours ! 
The May of Love unfolds her flowers; 
Youth, beauty, pleasure spread the feast, 
And friendship sits a constant guest ; 
In cheerful peace the morn ascends, 
In wine and love the evening ends ; 
At distance grandeur sheds a ray, 
To gild the evening of our day. 
Connubial love has dearer names, 
And finer ties, and sweeter claims, 
Than e’er unwedded hearts can feel, 
Than wedded hearts can e’er reveal ; 
Pure, as the charities above, 
Rise the sweet sympathies of love ; 
And closer cords than those of life 

~ Unite the husband to the wife.’ 


The Hymn to the Sun, from Ossian, shews that Logan 
was not destitute of an ear for the heroic couplet, though he 
has seldom adopted this metre. 


‘ Looks from the sky, and laughs the storm away,’ 
isa good line, as are several others. But upon the whole 


his forte did uot lie in this species of verse. 
The Ode to the Cuckoo is but indifferent ; yet the follow- 


ing stanza is pleasing, because in it the author evidently 
drew from nature, not from reading. 


‘ The school-boy, wandering thro’ the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay,’ 


This, however, is not always the case; for oceasionally we 
are offended with a mixture of ancient and modern mytho- 
Jogy, as in the ode written in spring,where we have Fan tun- 
ing his pipe in one stanza, and the fairies dancing with their 
queen in the next. For the same reason we prefer night- 
ingales to Philomelas or even Philomels. It isin vain that 
precedent is pleaded in excuse for this introduction of exotic 

egends ; for preeedent cannot naturalize that which was 
not nature before. ; 

The hymns have an easier flow of verse, and are of a more 
poctical texture than these effusions of devotion usnally are, 
which, we aresorry to add, is not saying much for them. 
Jt is strange that writers of devotional poetry are so slovenly 
in their metre; as if the sanctity of the theme wholly dis- 
pensed with the spirit of poetry. 

Phe agedy of Runnamede, which concludes the volume, 








is one of those plays which ¢ strut and fret their hour upon 
the stage, and then—are heard no mare.’ The editor thinks 
its failure entirely owing to its terminating happily. We do 
not think so. Oa the contrary we believe that the happy ter- 
mination of a plot, eitherin a novel or a tragedy, provided the 
unravelling of it be consonant to probability, increases the 
pleasure we receive: and, after all, pleasure is the ultimate 
object actually pursued by the tragic, as well as comic poet, 
though by different paths. The grand defect of ‘ Runna- 
mede’ is, that the distress arising from the mistaken suspi- 
cions of Elvine,is too soon cleared up by his re-appearance 
upon thestage. It has not time to operate upon the mind, 
Scarcely have we had leisure to regret his fatal rashness, and 
to take our handkerchiefs out of our kets, when—hocus- 
pocus-like—all is rectified again!—Though this drama has 
not maintained its place upon the stage, many of its scenes 
will be read with. pleasure in the closet. We occasionally 
meet with striking passages, as the following, which were it 
not extravagantly blasphemous, would be admiredas highly 
poetical. 

‘ To me ! F meant not to disclose my birth 

Till I had proved it. I have ever been 

Discovered by my deeds; like Him in Heaven, 

That in the majesty of darkness dwells, 

But sends the thunder to reveal the God.’ 


To sum up all (for where real merit occurs, we wish not to be 
niggard of our praise) we agree with the editor in his preface, 
that whoever cannot relish the beauties of Logan’s poetry, 
has yet to learn the elements of taste and beauty; and that 
in the hemisphere of real nature and simplicity, his star shall 
shine while the ‘ cloud of night’ descends upon ‘ the Braes of 
Yarrow.” At the same time we would add that this star must 
by no means be classed among those of the first magnitude, 
and is rather to be admired for a soft and silvery lustre than 
for a dazzling brilliancy. The following ode on the death 
of a young lady will perhaps confirm the justice of our cri- 
ticism. It contains indeed but little of the fire of poetry ; 
but itis pleasing and natural, and every feeling reader will 
subscribe to its truth. 

‘The peace of Heaven attend thy shade, 
My early friend, my favourite maid ! 
When life was new, companions gay, 
We hail’d the morning of our day. 
‘Ah, with what joy did T behold 
The flower of beauty fair unfold! 
And fear'd no storm: to blast thy bldom, 
Or bring thee to an ear!y tomb ! 
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€ Untimely gone! for ever fled 

The roses of the cheek so red 3 

Th’ affection warm, the temper mild, 
The swectness that in sorrow smil’d. 


* Alas ! the cheek where beauty glow’d 
The heart where goodness overflow’d, 

A clod amid the valley lies, 

And “ dust to dust ” the, mourner cries. 


¢ Ofrom thy kindred early torn, 

And to thy grave untimely borne ! 

Vanish’d for ever from my view, 

Thou sister of my soul, adieu.! 

* Fair, with my first ideas twin’d, 

Thine image oft will meet my mind ; 

And, while remembrance brings thee near, 
Affection sad will drop a tear. 


* How oft does sorrow bend the head, 
Before we dwell among the dead ! 
Scarce in the years of manly prime, 
I’ve often wept the wrecks of time. 


« What tragic tears bedew the eye ! 
What deaths we suffer ere we die! 
Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more! 


* No after-friendship e’er can raise 

Th’ endearments of our early days ; 

And ne'er the heart such fondness prove, 
As when it first began to love. 


* Affection dies, a vernal flower ; 
And love, the blossom of an hour ; 
The spring of Fancy cares controul, 
And mar the beauty of the soul. 


* Versed in the commerce of deceit, 
How soon the heart forgets to beat ! 

The blood runs cold at Int’rest’s call :— 
They look with equal eyes on all. 

* Then lovely Nature is expell’d, 

And friendship is romantic held ; 

Then prudence comes with hundred eyes - 
The veil is rent—the Vision flies, : 
© The dear illusions will not last ; 

The zra of enchantment’s past ; 

The wild romance of life is done 3 

The real history is begun. 

‘ The sallies of the Soul are o’er, 

The feast of Fancy is no mere ; 
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‘And ill the banqués‘#s'supply"a 

By form, by gravity, ‘by pride. 

*’ Ye Gods ! whatey r ye withhold, 
Let my affections neer grow old ; 
Ne’er may the humap glow depart, 
Nor Nature yield to frigid Art! 


* Still may the generous bpsom burn, 
Tho’ doom’d to bleed oer beauty’s.urn 5 
And stili the friendly face appear, 

Tho’ moisten’d with a tender tear!’ 





i? 


Arr. VI. Researches into thé'Properties of Spring Witer. 
(Concluded from p. 309.) 

Arr. VII. Lambe’s Treatise,,on. Constitutional Diseases, 
( Concluded from p. 300: ) ; 


THE researches into. the properties of spring water, 
Ted only the van of Dr. Lambe’s: opinions on the noxious 
contents of water. His medical and experimental enquiry, 
presents am array of much more formidable portent. In this 
work we are not merely induced to suspect, that certain wa- 
‘ters may be impregnated with given poison, such as lead or 
copper, which will produce many well known and specifical 
effects, when taken into the body, in adequate quantity: 
but here a sePTic POISON is supposed to be discovered, 
which is contained in the generality of waters, and this sep- 
tic poison is asserted to be the cause, from which that hést 
of constitutional diseases originates, which in ‘the Protean 
shapes of scrophuia, of cancer, of consumption, and of gout, 
have so long tried the patience of the sick, and baffled the 
skill of the physician. In an enquiry no less distinguished 
by its novelty than its importance, it behoves us equally to 
_steer clear of credulity and of scepticism ; we shall therefore 
in the first place give an analysis of the Work before us, and 
. then briefly criticise the doctrines. ; 

By the following océurrence the author was first con- 
vinced that common water is to be ranked among the sub- 
stances which have the most direct and powerful influence 

on the animal economy, and has incited him to attempt a 
more full and jaborious: investigation of its properties; 


* A lady was occasionally afflicted with very severe pains of the sto- 
mach when she lived at a particular house, which had repeatedly 
reft her upon changifig her residetiée. Unable to account for this cjr- 
cumstance, she requested me to examine, thé water used by the family. 
it was well tasted, but it had been observed tu make the teeth dark. 
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I used the methods I have described in another place for the detec- 
tion of metallic matter, but to no purpose. Not being able to divest 
myself of the suspicion, that some noxious substance must be con- 
tained in this water, I evaporated a small portion of it to dryness, and 
tasted the residuum. Now I observed that, though it hardly impres- 
sed the tongue with any other taste than the bitterness of the deli-. 
quescent salts, there was a peculiarly disagreeable sense of constriction 
excited in the fauces, which remsined there fixed for a long time. 
The impression was clearly metallic. Though my mind revolted at 
the suspicion, I thought I perceived a strong resemblance between 
this impression and that excited by arsenical salts. I washed out the 
deliquescent matter, and put the remainder, mixed with a little char- 
coal powder, between plates of copper, which I exposed to a red 
heat. The copper received a white stain by this process. A_ little 
arsenic was exposed to the same treatment between similar plates. 
No difference could be observed between these stains i: cach experi- 
ment, unless that the impression made by the residuuin of the water, 
was the more distinct of the two. Thus was a gicat degree of proba- 
bility added to the suspicions I had previously enicriained.’ 

The conclusions, which from the experiments he has in- 
stituted, he thinks himself justified in making, are these : 


‘ 1st. That common water gives products muc}t resembling 
those derived from animal matter. Itis probable therefore, that. it 
has received a taint from this matter ina state of decomposition, 
or in other words, from putrefaction. 

* 2d. The metallic basis of the matter which contaminates com- 
mon water exactly resembles arsenicated manganese.’ 

This compound he has hitherto been unable to resolve 
into its elementary parts ; though it has been asserted by 
Scheele that it may be readily doue by heating the compound 
with charcoal. , 

*3. The same compound may be discovered in the coal, which 
remains after the distillation of animal substances and the ashes to 
which this coal is reducible by incineration. , 

* 4, As all animal matter is derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
the same substance must enter likewise into the composition of veges 
table matter. It may be readily detected in the ashes of pit-coal, 
and, I doybt not, in common vegetable ashes.’ 


He has therefpre been induced to adopt the following by- 
pothesis as giving an adequate explanation of the genera- 
tion of human diseases, viz. that tbe arsenical matter which 
is diffused throughout all nature, by decomposition, becomes 
active ; that this decomposition is that which takes place in 
the putrefactive process; in short, that putrid matter, of 
all kinds acts truly as a poison on the system, and a poison 
whose nature is arsenical. 

Water he apprehends to be the great veblicle of this pei- 
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son, towhich, for the sake of brevity, he has given the name 
of séptic poison. Pr, 3 al a Qi ethers hie 
_ *T have said, that water is the principal vebicle in. which this 
tic poison is conveyed into.thevsystem. The prec of Bintan 
the other positions, I think it Better to throw together at the end ,of 
the Inquiry. Taking it for granted in this place, ler tis: consider, 
that from thecreation of mankinty the earth ‘has’been more and more 
covered with animalexuvia. Whatever, therefore, is soltible of these 
exuvie, must necessarily impregnate that flaid; Whi¢h percolates' the 
whole surfaee, and in which thesoil 1s,-as'it were, infuséd att mas 
cerated. ‘Phe arts of ¢ulivation, in poputous anth civilized eummas 
nities, have increased and «yttused the evilsand the seeds of abundance. 
aad) of destruction are sown ‘by the same hand. - ‘This immense! mass 
of animal cruvie, I presume then, tobe the grand storehouse gf pesti- 
lence, which, by the intermedium of water, operates uniformly.and 
incessantly, and undermines, indiscriminately, the strength and sta- 
bility of the whole society. If similar matter Rr, applied, it 
may be expected to be still more deleterious, Thus: I s t that 
puirid meat, masty bread, and,in short,every article of. digt ape 
proaching to cerruption, is alsoa true poisyhto the haman body. 
Bit as such matters ure received only ocedsionally and reluctantly) 
from the disgust which they naturally excite, the effects of them are 
hardly percentiblein the ordinary circunastances of life. On some oc- 
casions, however, those effects become sufficiently obvious. | Such are 
seasons ofscarcity or dearness, when, probably, fat greater numbers 
perish frum: the bad qualities 
want.’ 
Hence therefore he has been induced to recommend the 
use of pure water, and thinks it indispensable in all chronic 
' diseases; and of so much efficacy that by the help of ‘this 
simple practice, the most obstinate ad intractable diseases 
may be gradually eradicated. i 
lu.order to acquire correct notions of the effects of a course 
of distilled water, and to watch the changes introduced. by. it 
into the habit, he caused a large family to abstain entirely 
from the use of common water, and use only distilled for sewe- 
ral mooths. From the observations made on this family he 
concluded that this course, operates, first by strengthenin 
the digestive organs, and through them the whole habit of 
body: and secondly, by changing the composition of” the 
blood, and consequently of the secretions.’ ‘The first éone}in 
siou he formed, from observing that all symptoms 6f dyspep- 
sia were gradually removed, that the appetite ‘increaséd} "the 
digestion improved, and that the bowels acted with regularity, 
instead of requiriug the perpetual recurrence to imeditine 
which is so common an evil. That the composition of the blood 
is really changed, he concludes, from the change which takes, 
Cur. Ruy. Vol. 7. April, 1800," Ce 
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ace in the secretions; the feces, which bad been dark and 
fetid, assuming a healthy colour and consistence, and (which is 
very striking) all the fou|ness disappearing from the teeth, the 
dark matter which soils and incrusts them, wearing away spon- 
taneously, and the complexion becoming clear and fresh, 
This regimen therefore forms a course which is compiney 

alterant, and which is perhaps the only one in nature whic 

truly merits this denomination. | 

The theory he has given, extends to the cure of all chroni¢ 
diseases, and to the formation of the pre-disposition on which 
the generation of acute or inflammatory diseases depends. 
But he has confined himself to the consideration of four 
of the ?— symptoms of which he has taken acur- 
sory view. These are scrophula, consumption, cancer, and 
ut. 
Scrophula, by occasionally affecting every part of the 
human body, he considers as a disease not of the lymphatics 
only, but of the whole system ; and that the lymphatics ‘are 
affected secondarily, in consequence of the liquid which 
asses through them being tainted;a taint which he thinks, 
rom many signs, evidently to proceed from what authors 
have denominated an acrimony of the mass. _ In addition to 
his own ideas of the noxious properties of common water, he 
cites the authority of Heberden, who entertained the same 
idea but not to an equal extent, and an example of. great 
diminution of scrophula which was observed in the city of 
Bheims, by the waters of the Vesle being distributed over the 
place from an hydraulic machine, and the consequent 
cgi of the hard and impure waters which had 
n previously inuse. After adding some other arguments 

in favour of his doctrine, he concludes: eg 


‘ But let us carry this reasoning one step farther. It is ‘not 'ufu- 
sual, that out of large families, the greater number perish ‘before 
puberty ; and that some bear deep marks ofa scrophulows taint, 
from which the others are exempt. But can it be believed,: that 
the poison, which is powerful enough to excite scrophula, is ap- 
solutely inert upon those who bear no external marks of its ection ? 
Is « matter, which in some inflames the emunctories, through which 
it issecreted, and irritates the lymphatic glands, throygh which’ it 

in the course of absorption, is it probable, | say, that thig mat- 
ter is absolutely innoxious upon those, whose fibres are more firm, 
whose systems are more torpid, or whose glands are less irritable ? 
Surely, such an assumption is repugnant to every law of sound 
reasoning. On the contrary, if the duta be granted, we can hardly 
avoid suspecting, that a subsiauce so active will betray its energy in 
e@ variety of foxms, and that tribes of diseases, the most dissimilar in 
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their obvious external characters, may be traced to a common 
source, and be subdued by a common regimen. Bei abi dbs, 

* In addition to the proofs already adduced of the connexion of 
scrophula with water, we may add, that domesticated animals ate 
subject to it. It affeets swine and cats. The farcy of horses is # 
scrophulous disorder.* Ithink Mr. Hunter. used to observe, in 
his lectures, that tame monkeys are very subject to it. Sheep have 
it in all its forms. 

* [have not had an opportunity of treating any subject, labouring 
under pure scrophula, according to,the method proposed in this.In- 
quiry. I entertain no doubt, from thé changes I have related, 
which took place in the habit of the little -boy, who has undergone 
this course (see p. 61), that it would yield to this treatment, but 
there is no reason for supposing that this would happen speedily. 
‘On the contrary, cases that are deeply rooted would, probably, 
demand much patience and perseverance. Medicines, likewise, of 
which experience has shown the utility, may-very properly be com- 
dined with the dietetic course. The utility of taking @ large pro- 
portion of milk (where it could be procured good,) bas been often 
experienced, which is the regimen approaching the nearest to that 
which I would adopt. 

‘It must le allowed, that, notwithstanding the singular utility which 
has been derived, in many scropholous cases, from the use of the 
pure natural springs, as the Malvern water, many cases have resist- 
ed their power. Qo this subject it may be observed, first, it has 
not been understood how slow is the constitutional change introdur 
ced by the change of water. Eight or ten months may have great 
effect in stopping the progress of disease, but it.cannot have much ia. 

_ producing a radical change in the animal mass. But, secondly, it 
is to be suspected, that no.natural spring whatever at all sproaches 
the purity of distilled water. They are none of them wholly’ free 
from fixed ingredients. But septic poison, or animal and vegeta- 
ble matter in a state of putrefactive decomposition, exists, probably» 
in an infinite variety of ferms, and, doubtless, in great abundance in 
the form of gases, or united to aériform fluids. These may te dis- 
solved, and will escape the action of the chemical tests hitherto ¢m~ 
ployed. The following consideration proves, that this'is not a mére 
gratuitous suppesition. None of the natural springs have ever been, 
found to produce those extraordinary, and (for a time) those disa- 
greeable changes, which are sometimes the first consequences of ‘the 
use of perfectly pure water. It must, therefore, follow, thiac ‘their 
medicinal power cannot be, by any meens, so great.’ 


On Consumption, he declares in favour of.the old-doctrineof 
Boerhaave; viz. that its predisposition ‘ cousistit in teweritu- 
dine vasorum arterjosorum, et in impete ucrioris utcdnque 
sanguinis.’ | Ho yianars 





* Sauvage’s Nosologia, vol. ii, p, 543 et 544, 
cQ 
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~ The author has applied his principles in several, instances, 
and as he beiieves, with all the success that he expected. But 
he confesses that he had not at the period of his publication 
had the opportunity of using this method in any confirmed. 
and strongly marked case with proper regularity, and for a 
due length of time. 

On the subject of Cancer the author expresses his belief 
that it arises trom the same source as other const tutional 
diseases ; and seems firmly convinced thatit is in our power 
to eradicate this most deplorable of all maladies; and he ob- 
Serves witlr great Justice, that such subjects are Of all others, 
from the hopelessness of their situation, the most proper of 
all to try the full effects of the method he has proposed. ‘The 
foundation of cancer, in couimon with all chronic diseases, 
seems to be laid in a derangemeént of the digestive orgaus ; 
hence the symptoms which have been called biliotis, hafass 
them often for years belore the appearance of cancer, con- 
tinue after it is formed, and increase towaids the termina- 
tion to a degree that is often very distressing. - This 
condition of the stomach, and bowels, he feels ¢ nfident is 
excited by matter thatis received with the tngesta. 

-’The method which is proposed bas been tried in four cases. 
Inthe case of Mrs. J. certainly with some shew of success, 
Hf this success be attributed to the abstinence from all water 
containing the septic poison, there can be no hesitation about 
the course to bé pursued. But of these cases we must observe 
as of all the others contained inthe work, that they prove 
nothing decisive in favourof the point atissue. They prove 
thatcertain persons syspected, to ‘be affected with cancer, 
amended, es contivuing to drink distilled water tor a 
lobg time. They do rot prove that such persons amended, 
be¢ause a septic poison was prevented from attacking. the 


constitution. 7 
The article Gout is rendered valuable by the history,of a 


case, in which this disesse was of long standing, and com- 
plicated besides with some other affections, particularly. a 
diséased condition of the tongue, an affection of tie head, 
and a total loss of appetite. The history is given,in the words 
of the patient himself; from which it appears, thatail these 
diseases haveslowly and gradually yielded to the method 
adopted. The course had been pwsued for a year and a 
half, and the success which has atiended it, the author thinks, 
fully confirms the doctrine he has. laid down, and jusiifies 
him in the confidence he has expressed of the great advan- 
tage that will be received from itin al! chronic discases. Thut 
Mr, Goring Las been relieved exccedingly, cannot be de- 
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nied. Hisletier, which we-.recommend to the perusal .of 
our veaders, is satisfactory on this head. But we must again 
repeat, was this relief abtained by a less quantity of septic 
poison being taken imto the constitution, or by a less quape 
lity of wine, and a largez quantity of pure water being. takea 
info the stonrach ? shiver ogo rate 
We have. been thus copious in our analysis, in order that.we 
might net be supposed to,discourage this enquiry, and indeed, 
that we might display it fairly before our readers, But another 
and nb tess éssential part of our duty must not .be.omitted, 
On a subject so novel, on which so.much is asserted, that 
admits of no easy or immediate. proof, as critics: we are-bound 
to step forward with caution, and neither,lo depress the ; are 
dour of the author by churlisb discouragement, vor to flate 
ter the hopes of the public. by unqualified approbation, The 
question is of infinite magaitude, nct because the reputation 
of one man is concerned inv establishing the merit of a disco+ 
very ; but because this discovery professes. to ascertain. the 
source of some of the most serious evils that befall the indi- 
‘viduals pf ourimpertect race, aud promises to relieve them, 
In the first place, let us look at the fact of discovery : Do 
the generality of waters contain a septic..poison acgording 
to the position of Dr. Lambe, or do they noi’ The next 
question is, if they do, does this. septic poison produce 
scrophala, xc. ? We shall not examine ihe source from which 
this septic poison springs,according to the theory, otherwise 
we should stick fast in dimine, and abandon. the eaquiry,; for 
if animal and vegetable matters by decomposition all afford 
‘ this septic poison, how is it possible that men and animals 
shculd escape constitutional diseases? Nor shall we. bring 
against this hypothesis the constant experience of all man- 
kind, that animals drinking the most impure water ave litle 
affected by them, having no diseases resembling gout, so far 
as our knowledge extends. But Dr. Lambe says that he 
has discovered this septic poison in water, and that he has 
traced its destructive agency. That the waters examined by 
Dr. Lambe contained something, which had perhaps, aot 
been examined of discerned by former cheuists, and that 
thissomething, in some of its properties, resembied arsenic, 
may be allowed. But the enquiry has not gone toa sufficient 
extent, and the proof wants support and. confirmation. 
That this something is arsenicated manganese, is only 
suspected from the resemblance’ of -bluenéss' on the glass, 
and the white spots on the copper, signs which chemically 
indicate the presence of arsenic in am experiment. Bat surely 
trom such signs, uusustained’ by ether experiments, it would 
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‘be esteemed rash to- make any unqualified deductions, evett 
in an ordinary case, much lessto build up a system which 
contradicts the opinion, and tends to alter the habits of the 
‘bulk of mankind. Ofwaters, there is store enough for ex- 
riment, and we ought to be cautious and jealous of resem- 
lances and analogies, till they are confirmed by broad and 
‘ahequivocal facts. Let Dr. Lambe produce a ponderable 
and active, as well as a visible quantity of his septic poison, 
and we will be satisfied. 

Whether, supposing this septic poison to exist, it be the 
eause of constitutional diseases, isthe next question. That 
onstitutional disorders arise from unwholesome aliment, 
‘and from impure water, whether the impurity be aseptic 
poison or not, must be granted. Those unhappy beings, the 
Goitres and Cretins, perhaps, would have furnished Dr. 
Lambe with stronger cnaagles than any contained in his 
book. But that all animated nature should be aded by 
a destructive agent sometimes appearing in one shape, some- 
times in another, and in whatsoever shape it appears, cor- 
rupting the springs of life—that a demon of poison should 
arise out of the decay of all living things, and, insinuating it- 
self into the means of man’s subsistence, should slowly and 
silently sap the foundations of his health, is a doctrine so 
alarming that at least he ought to receive some precise in- 
struction how to detect, and how to counteract the mis- 
chief. Of most other poisons we know the symptoms; we 
ean discriminate arsenic, mercury, copper, and lead, from 
opium, laurel water, aconite, and tobacco. The poisons 
producing ulcerations, have also their decisive marks, 
which leave no doubt as to their dijudication, in the minds 
of intelligent and scientific observers, In the septic poison 
there is no regular chain of notices, no individual marks, no 
separate character. According to the predisposition to con- 
stitutional disease, it produces either scrophula, consumption, 
cancer, or goiit ; 

Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum. 


Of such a poison, the existence is not supported by any one 
analogy ; we must therefore suspend our acquiescence in the 
doctrine ofthe learned author, until we have more regular and 

deniable notices of its solidity and truth. To Dr. Lambe’s 

eory of the production of diseases, independently of the sep- 
tic poison, there is also great objection. He introduces the hu- 
moral pathology of Boerhaave, and the atrabiliary system of 
_the ancients, nearly without any modification. Surely this 
doctrine cannot pass at the present day, without some dis- 
cussion : on account of room we must content ourselves 
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with barely alluding toits admissions Heére then we test. 
We are indebted to Dr. Lambe for a book ably composed, 
for an enquiry in the-highest degree curious and interesting. 
Bathe has not faily made out his case. His experiments 
and his examples furnish only: probabilities ; there are: no 
faets which andeniably substantiate his doctrine. A sep- 
tie poison may be contained in the generality of waters;this 
septic poison may be one agent in the production of -consti- 
tutional diseases. Under no circumstances can we coneede 
that it is the only agent. Even granting Dr. L.-all that he 
claims, his method of cure is too much narrowed by. bis 
hypothesis. Wedo not mean to dispute, that distilled wa- 
ter may be usefal in diseases, as recommended by Dr... Fo 
its use there can never be any objection ; nay more, from its 
use there is an obvious benefit. The action of impure water, 
whatsoever it be, is precluded from taking effect. The sa- 
Jutary habit of drinking water,and consequently of drink- 
ing asmaller quantity of fermented liquor, is established: and 
to many individeals such a plan will be completely alterative, 
and supersede all other application. It cannot however in 
the cure of diseases exclude all other agency, temperature, 
diet, &c. &c. We grant that it is a simple and a sovereign 
remedy, but it not only admits, it requires auxiliaries, in 
regard to the whole question, we hope that further researches 
will be made, and in the mean time that the subject will 
be discussed with temper and moderation. Candour must 
admit that whatsoever be the grounds of his hypothesis, 
Dr. Lambe’s method of cure cando no harm, And _ in this 
and all other discussions, let it be remembered, that vielence 
and revilings only tend to increase the fever and iritation 
of error; whereas moderation, gentleness, and time, will 
destroy every thing but the truth. 


° 


Arr. VIII.—Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, for the Year 1805. Part If. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
icol. 1805. 


ART. 9. Abstract of Observations on aDiurnal Variation of 
the Barometer between the Tropics. By J. Horsburgh, Esq. 
in a letter to Henry Cavendish, Esq. F. R..S—Mr. Hors- 
borgh has been a yery assiduous observer of the phenomena 


of the barometer, and has with some success pointed outa pe- 
culiarity respecting the Monon 25.08 mercury init, when 
placed on any part of the surface of the ocean within certain la- 
titudes, which has not before this time attracted the attention 
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of philosophers. It appears that from 24° on the north side; 
to about 27° on the south side of the »equator, the mercary 
i settled weather regularly fell from noon till four P. Ms 
from that hour till nine or ten P. M. and rose again and re- 
mained stationary till midnight, at which time it again began 
to fall; and continued so to do till four A. M. when it was 
as low as at four P. M.; it then rose till seven or eight 
o’clock, and afterwards remained stationary till noon. Out 
of the latitudes stated, these regular variations could not be 
observed, and what is much more surprising, it is only at 
sea that they happen, and that in the strictest sense. For 
at Bombay not more than a tendency to these motions could 
beremarked; whereas,on quitting the harbour of that island 
they tock place with the wonted regularity. ‘The same is 
true of all other /Jand, and, whatis more, of all other water, 
excepting only the ocean. For Mr. Horsburgh has observed 
that in the riverat Canton similar phenomena appeared. as 
onshore. These niotions are distinguished by this gentle. 
man, by the term equatropical, for brevity’s sake as he in- 
forms us, though he may be said, at least, to have chosen 
a very long way of being short. ‘Two points are chiefly re- 
markable in this paper, the appearance of the equatropical 
motions only near the equator, and the restriction of the 
phenomena in question, at least to the same extent, to the 
surface of the ocean. And from these circumstances there 
appears reason to suppose, that the tides act a part in pro- 
ducing the effect on the mercury, though it may be difficult 
to account for so considerable a motion as actually occurs. 
That the barometer should be more influenced in the equa- 
torial regions, does not appear a considerable difficulty, 
since we know the tides to be highest there. The mercury 
rose and fell from five to nine hundred parts of an inch, in- 
dicating thereby a remarkable change in the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; but it may be inferred, that these motions do 
not originate solely from aérial tides, for in that case these 
ought to'occur on shore as well as at sea ; on the other hand, 
it séems difficult to understand how the influence of the 
tides of the ocean should be confined solely to the regions 
of the tropics. Mr. Horsburgh’s Observations, however, are 
likely to grove of much importance to the improvement of 
meteorological science. 

Art. 11. The Physiology of the Stapes, one of the Bones 
of the Organ of Hearing ; deduced {rom a comparative View 
of its Structure and Uses in different Animals. By Anthony 
Curlisle, Esq. FP. R. S.—The laborious and indefatigable ex- 
e:tions of Mr, Carlisle deserve the utmost commeudation, 
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and his papers form.a most useful and creditable, part pa 
Transactions of our Royal Society. 1t_ is justly remarke 
that the science of optics bas been, greatly advanced ‘yt 
anatomical investigation of the structuie of the eyc, and it can 
hardly admit of doubt, that the doctrine of acoustics way 
receive similar, .or at least considerabie, improvements from 
a more accuraté knowledge. of the structure of the organs 
of the ear, At all events it is positively certaia, that, the 
surgical and medical treatment of the diseases which afect 
the sense.of hearing, now so deiective, cannot ia any other 
way be'so effectually improved, as by a patient aud diligent 
attention to the most minute particulars of the anatomy of 
that part of the body. It is, however, by a reference to the 
figure of the bone which affords the subject of the paper, ia 
the cases of various animals, and by a comparison of the 
discordant and agreeing circuinstances, that Mr. Carlisle has 
hoped to arrive at some more accurate conclusions regard- 
ing the physiology of the stapes, thaa it has been the lot of 
previous enquirers to attain. [rom all his observations this 
gentleman is led to conclude, that 


‘In man and the most numereus orders of mammalia,, the figute 
of the stapes is an accommodation to that degree of lightness, which 
throughout the series of ossicles seems a requisite condition. .It is 
also a conductor of vibration in common with the other essieles; 
but most especially it is designed to pressupon the fluid contained 
the labyrinth by that action which it receives from the stapedeus 
muscle, and the hinge-like connection of the straight side of its 
basis with the fenestra vestibuli; the ultimate effect of which is ai 
increase of the tension of the membranes closing the fenestra 


cochlez.’ 


This membrane Mr. C. supposes to receive those vibra- 
tions of the air which pass the membrana tympaui, withont 
producing consonant motions in the series of ossicula audi- 
tus; and in proof of this point, his friend Mr. W. Nicholsoa 
was employed to haul Mr. Carlisle’s ear to one side, and pour 
warm water into it by drops, ull the external cavity was full. 
These drops as they fell produced loud sounds, though it is 
imagined that the water must have greatly impaired, or wholly 
destroyed the vibrations of the tympanum, which, however, 
does not appear very obvious. We are happy to observe 
that alonger work on this subject may be expected from 
Mr. Carlisle. 

Art. 12. On an artificial Substance which possesses the 
principal characteristic Properties of Tannin. By Charlies 


Hatchett, Esq. F. R. S.—In this paper, which is composed 
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with the usual accuracy and ingenuity of Mr. Hatchett, a 
number of experiments is detailed, froin Which it clearly 
appeats that the action of the nitric acid is able to convert 
in a great measure into a substance analogous to tannin, all 
¢arbonaceous bodies whether of a vegetable, animal, or mines 
tal kind, provided only that they are near enough to the 
‘toaly state. For it seems that vegetable and animal pro- 
ductions must be carbonised before they will afford any 
tannin by the treatment with the nitric acid, and in this 
manner one piece of skin may be employed to convert 
another into leather. It is not improbable that advantages 
ofan economical nature may in time be derived from this 
discovery of Mr. Hatchett. 


Art,1$. The Case of a full-grown Woman, in whom the Ova- 
ria were deficient. By Mr. Charles Pears, F. L. S. Commue 
nicated by the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, K. B. P. R. S. 
In this case where the ovaria were deficient, as appeared by 
dissection, the usual symptoms of puberty had never oc- 
curred, and the growth of the uterus itself was so entirely 
checked, that it did not at the age of twenty-nine exceed 
the size usual in the infant state. The little Welch woman 
from whom it was taken was altogether a remarkable person- 

; she was only four feet six inches in stature, slept well, 
worked hard, was ofa mild but malicious temper, eat little 
animal food, no vegetables, and only a penny loaf in the 
week, and to complete all, had a violent aversion to young 
men. 


Art. 15. Description of Malformation in the Heart of an 
Infant. By Mr. Hugh Chudleigh Standert. Communica- 
ted by Anthony Carlisle, Esq. I’. R. S.—This is another 
instance of the non-arterialization of the blood, from a de- 
ficiency of the ordinary means for accomplishing that ne« 
cessary end. There appeared on dissection to be one auricle 
only, into which the pulmonary veins and vene cava entered, 

and but one ventricle from which an aorta, but ao pulmonary 
artery could be observed to issue. A peculiar artery arising 
nearly in the situation of the ductus arteriosus, supplied the 
jungs with a quantity of blood of not above half the usual 
sgpenty. There is nothing very extraordinary in this, at 

east nothing unprecedented, and surely no ground for 
wonder, that the respiration, temperature, or muscular action 
were not materially affected. The purpurescence of the skin, 
however, so characteristic of the faulty conformation of these 
ergans, was observed ; and ou the whole we cannot agree 
with the author, that he has been able to point out any new 
fact of physiological importance. 
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Art. 15. On a Method of analyzing Stones containing fixed 
Alkali, by meats of the Boracic Acid. By Hamphrey Davy, 
Esq. F. R.S. Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Inetita- 
tion.—This paper consists of few words, and may be dis- 
cussed in few. Boracic acid is ignited with the stone to be 
examined, reduced to powder; nitric acid is boiled on the 
product, which is then dissolved in water; the earthe and 
metals are precipitated by carbonate of ammonia, and the 
boracic acid by nitric acid ; the fluid is evaporated, and the 
nitrate of ammonia decomposed by heat, when the ni- 
trate of soda or pot-ash remains. Such is the process pro- 
posed, which may probably answer very well, though we 
would suggest to Mr. Davy from oar own observations, that 
boracic acid is not so easily precipitated as he perhaps ima- 
gines. We have found that in boiling water it is easily 
soluble jn great quantity, nearly in an equal part, and ever 
in cold water toa much greater degree than is generally 

stated. 

Art. 17. On the Re-production of Buds. By Thomas An- 
drew Knight, Esq. F. R.S. In a Letter to the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, &c. &c.—Mr. Knight, whose enquiries are 
indefatigably directed to develope the mysteries of vegeta- 
tion, is here employed in discovering from what part of the 
plant buds are re-produced, as it is notorious that. they are 
from some part, when by design or accident the whole set 
has been destroyed. Naturalists, it appears, have. been at 
great pains to fiild oul from what source these new buds 
arise, whether from pre-organized germs, from the bark, or 
from the medulla. We should suppose that any tascular 
and active part ofa plant might perform this office, and that 
there is no occasion to restrict the energies of nature to any 
particular or special mode of procedure. Mr, Knight, how- 
fete! upon the idea, that one- part only can be con- 
cerned in this process, and he gives experiments to demon- 
strate that buds may be produced where they cannot have 
arisen from the bark, and others to prove that the medulla 
does not always afford their origin. The conclusion from all 
this is, that buds are generated by central vessels which spring 
from the lateral orifices of the alburnous tribes. But of 
these inferences the proof rests entirely on the assumed 
axiom, that one part only of vegetable bodies can be con- 
cerned in this re-production of the buds. These experi- 
ments certainly tend to prove nothing more than the possi- 
bility of buds arising from more parts than one. 


Art. 18. Some Account of two Mummies. of the Egyp- 
tian Ibis, one of which was ina remarkably perfect State. 
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By John Pearson, Esq. F. R. S.— Mr. Pearson had an op- 
portunity of examining two mummies, which had been sent 
to England by the late Major Hayes. It appears that they 
had been immersed, probably by the original embalmer, ur 
suine liquid bituminous substance, which penetrated -to 
every part of their bodies, and appeared to be the chief 
means of their preservation for sv longa period as three 
thousand years. ‘There is here little discussion which will 
prove interesting to the naturalist: the subject is rather ex- 
awined with ibe eye of the antiquarian. The plumage of one 
of these birds was white tipped with brown, that of the other 
brown tipped with white. Mr. Pearson, from these circum- 
stances, conjectures that these two birds may possibly have 
been the white and black ibis mentioned by antient writers. 


Art. 20. On the Magnetic Attraction of Oxydes of Iron. 
By Timothy Lane, Esq. F. R S—Qur readers will recollect 
a paper upon magnetical pyriles by the ingenious Mr. 
Hatchett, which passed under our inspection in the course 
of last summer, to the conclusions in which, thongh we gave 
our assent in general, we excepied one part where it was 
endeavoured to be shown that iron was not itself maguetic, 
unless with the addition of some inflammable body. We 
then stated our conviction that no proof of any other opera- 
tion of these inflammable substences had been brought for- 
ward, than what arose, or at least mignt have arisen, trom the 
deoxygenation of the metals. Iron, we all know, is capable 
of combiniiig with oxygen or with its ewn oxyde, and ope- 
rating nevertheless its metallic appearance. Oxygen also 
is certainly known to prevent the operation of the magnet 
upon iron. And therefore the addition of an inflammable 
body may restore or increase the magnetism of iron, by 
other means than by combining with the iron, to wit, by 
combining with the oxygen. Had we not happily observed 
the prior date of this paper, we should have been deeply 
grieved to observe, that Mr. Timothy Lane bad not favour- 
ed these our Incabrations with a perusal, the object of his 
experiments being to confirm and illustrate Mr. Hatchett’s, 
without reference to any objectionable parts of them. Dr. 
Hatchett prescribes R VFerni, 3). Inflaimmabilis cujuslibet, 
q.s.tr.S. A. fiat magnes. Mr. Lane forthwith set to, with 


mortar cnd matrass, and after much dust and trouble, pro- 
duced from au oxyde of iron plus an inflammable plus calo- 
ric, a substance’ attractable by the magnet, which he calls a 
combination ‘of iron with the inflammable, but which we 
would denominate either pure irop, or at least, that metal 
so far de-owydated as to obey the influeuce of the’loudstone. 
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All that we are disposed toinfer from the fact, if it be éné, 
that oxyde of iron exposed toa clear red heat does not be 
come magnetic, is either that mere caloric will pot dissolve 
the union of iron with oxygen, or at least, that at a red héat 
that effect cannot be prodaced. This opinion of Mr. Lane's 
cannot therefore be admitted without further proof, hot ‘of 
its possibility but of its necessity. hae 
Art. 2!, Additional Experiments and Remarks on an arti- 
ficial Substance which possesses the principal characteristic 
Propertiés of Tannin. By Charles Hatchett, Esq. F, R. S.— 
This is an highly ingenious and valuable paper, and the 
lovers of chemical science are indebted in no small degree 
to the able, diligent, and successful exertions of Mr. Hat- 
chett, which must tend with a powerful effect to disengage 
the chemistry of vegetables from the obscurity with which 
it has been hitherto surrounded. Mr. H. now observes that 
his artificial tannin differs from the natural in some respects, 
especially in its indestructibility by the action of nitri¢ acid, 
though the’ different varieties tound naturally in vegetables 
ure not themselves equally easily affected by this process, 
If Mr. H. will not cal) the mewly discovered body tannin, it 
would at least be advantageous to have some appellation to 
distinguish it, such as tannescin, till one more indicative 
of its properties or composition he proposed. We cannot 
enter into a detail even of the leading points of Mr. Hat- 
chett’s numerous experiments, which will notwithstand- 
ing afford the greatest instruction and amusement to the 
reader. But we may observe that tannin or rather tan: 
nescin, may be formed not only from any carbonaceous sub- 
stance, but also from resin, indigo, dragon’s-blood, &c. by 
nitric acid, and in like manner its formation is effected bj 
the action of sulphuric acid upon camphor, elemi, resin, an 
usafcetida. These lifferent methods, however, do not afford 
exactly the same product, though the varialions are not very 
considerable. Without entering into a minuteness of ana- 
lysis inconsistent with our plan, it is not easy to. give a com~ 
plete view of the experiments and observations contained ig 
this paper; of which we shail therefore take leave .by €x- 
pressing our approbation of its contents ; further we need 
hot go, to recommend it might be indecorous spd must be 


unnecessary. “ 

Art. 22. On the Discovery of Palladium, with Obserya- 
tions on other Substances found with Platina By Williaw 
Jivde Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R. S—Few occurrences ia 
the chemical department of science have borpe a more Cugie 
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ous aspect, or have excited more speculation, than the at- 
nouncement of the discovery of the substance denominated 
palladium. Not long ago it was presented to the public for sale 
asa new metal, at a most enormous price, and under cireum- 
stances of considerable suspicion: the name of the original 
vender was not then known, but it has since been avowed to 
be that of the author of the present paper, who having dis- 
eovered this new metal, and prepared a large quantity of 
it, offered it in this manner to the investigation of the 
chemists, but by the concealment of its origin reserved to 
himself the opportunity of examining more at leisure many 
anomalies which had occurred to him during his researches, 
The public cannot have forgotten the ingenious attempts of 
Mr..Chenevix to analyse the palladium, and the conclusion 
which he formed against its claim to be admitted among 
the simple metals. That gentleman, in the course of a set 
of experiments performed with extraordinary diligence, 
imagined that he had once or twice succeeded in forming 
palladium by the union of mercury and platina. It is true 
he could not point out any method for doing this, which 
could be repeated with certain success. But he asserted-with 
some show of reason, that what had once been effected even 
by an accident or an unknown process, might again on 3 
more fortunate occasion be performed, and that even an 
effort of chance demonstrated the possibility of a repetition. 
It may be recollected that when Mr. Chenevix’s paper passed 
under our ivspection, we gave the full value to these consi- 
derations, but avowed our opinion that there was more proba- 
bility of that gentleman having misapprehended the nature 
of the metallic substance which he produced, than of his 
having effected the composition of palladium once only in 
npwards of two hundred experiments, and that also confes- 
sedly more by chance than by design. 

The present paper of Dr. Wollaston in most respects tends 
very much to confirm that statement. Like the hungry but 
playful cat, be has for a moment released his prey from his 
grasp, prepared to dart upon it again on the first attempt to 
escape. After sending his palladium abroad into the world 
to seek its fortune, he has resumed his paternal authority, 
and reclaimed the object of his care and affection. Under 
the present eircumstances, we are persuaded of his title to 
Mistinguish this body by anew name; no sort of proof has 
been offered of its compound nature, and in all cases of un- 
gertainty it is most philosophical to deny such composition 
gill it is demonstrated. After all we fear that we shall be 
gempelled to admit the existence not only of this pallas 
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dium, but of all the new metals diseovered in the ore of. 
tina ; though surely the test of simple bodies cannat. proces 
thus for ever augmenting, and the art of analysis, we, may 
hope, will yet level with the dust many of the proud. prey 
tensions of the present day. How far the decomposition of 
metals will ever. proceed is almost a dangerous speculation; 
and we feel ali the ridicule which overwhelmed the madness 
of the alchymists, ready to descend upon the head of him 
who should venture to bint the possibility of a common prin- 
eiple or principles in these bedies, though there are magy 
more improbable suppositions. But that some of thegx bave 
been unjustly raised to their present rank, we believe to be 
most certain, though perhaps another century may pass ere 
our conjectures receive the stamp of truth. 
Dr. Wollaston has now greatly facilitated and simplified 
the method of separating palladium from its native ore. 


After forming a solution of the crude platina in nitro-murias 
tic acid, and rendering it neutral either by an alkali, lime or 
magnesia, mercury, copper, or iron, let prussiate of mercury 
be added, and prussiate of palladium will in a short time be 
deposited, of a pale yellowish white colour. This precipitate 


yields the meta wae by the application of heat, yr tas 
t fo 


19 quantity to about four or five-tenths of the ore dissolved. 
Though Dr. W. bas found the prussiate of mercury pecu- 
liarly adapted for the precipitation of palladium, that hap- 
pens only from the strong affinity of mercury for the prussic 
acid, thereby preventing the precipitation of all metals but 
palladium itself; and in proof of this, it is stated that not 
more than a certain quantity of palladium can be procured 
by using a larger proportion of the mercorial prussiate. Upon 
the whole, the proprieties here detected by Dr. W. are am-~ 

ly sufficient to prove the peculiarity of his new metal, and 
bis own very great expertness and ingenuity of analysis. 
What further investigation of this subject may discover, 
it would be vain to conjecture. Yet before we conclude we 
cannot refrain from remarking, that Mr. Chenevix, grop< 
ing in the dark, hit upon mercury and platina as the alee 
ments of palladium, and that Dr. W, has hardly been able ta 
produce any process for the separation of that metal, ig 
which mercury does not meet wiih platioa in some form, og 
other; to gay nothing of the original amalgamation, which 
we know for certain to take place before its remoyal from 
the Spanish territories. 


Art. 23. Experiments ona Mineyal Substance, formerly sup 
osed to be Zeolite, with some Remarks on two Species of 
Gean-AOligientt. By the Kev. Wm.Gregor. Communeeted by 











#00 Thoughts on the State of Great Britain and France. 


Charlés Hatchett, Esq F. R. S.—An analysis of a mineral 
whielY is considered to be very nearly, if not entirely the 
same ‘with the subject of this paper, was published in the 
first part of the present volume of Transactions, by Mr. Dayy. 


Tt appears by Mr. Greyor’s experiments that ‘that gentleman 
had artived nearly at the satne conclusions with himself. 
About 30 per cent. of the whole was found to be of a volatile 
tinture, and to consist of water with some acid dissolved. 
Thé sdlid part was chiefly composed of alumina, with a very 
little silica and liine. ' But we cannot receive ‘this as @ 
satisfactory account of this substance, when itis considered 
that ali ingredient so remarkable as a volatile acid, has been 
Weft unaccounted for; Mr. Davy has, indeed, given himself 
no concern about it atall,and Mr. Gregor, who with more cate 
has pétformed some experiments to determine its nature, has 
not been successful in referring it to any of the known chemi- 
cal agents. Under these circumstances we cannot regard the 
body as analysed, though we do not entertain a doubt that 
a'¥very short period only will elapse, before the nature of 
this acid will reccive a complete investigation, It is surely 
worthy of the inquiry, and we believe that nothing but 
the scarcity of the mineral, or an eagerness to appropriate 
the honours of the prior discovery, could have induced either 
Mr. Davy or Mr. Gregor, thas'to tempt without gratify- 


ing the curiosity of chemists, 








Art. 1X.—Thoughts on the relative State of Great Britain 
and France, at the Close of Mr. Pitt’s Life and Admi- 
nistration in 1806. 8vo. is. 6d. Hatchard. 1806. 


WE have received much pleasure from the perusal of this 
little pamphlet, which displays so sensible aud liberal a 
spirit, and ts in many parts written with so much propriety 
and animation, that we feel disposed to allot to it a larger 
portion of our attention avd our review than its size would 
otherwise demand. The importance of the subject, and the 
high interest which every thinking individual inust teke in 
the present state of Europe, will be an additional justification 
of our extended criticism, For as the writer properly reminds 
us, if we contemplate the events which have taken place in 
Europe, domestic as well as foreign, since the commencement 
of last October, tie history of many years appears 
to be compressed into the limits of a few weeks. ‘ It may 


be assertéd,’ he observes, ‘ without either metaphor or exs 
’ 
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figgeration, that the united reigns of George the First and 
Second, which comprehended a period not far short of half 
4 century, do not present, in their aggregate, matter, so in- 
teresting to the felicity, or so important to the interests of 
mankind, as the Jast lew weeks of the reign of George the 
Third. Whether we attempt to survey these events as the 

resent themselves to us at the present moment, or to fol- 
oo them in their future probable consequences, the mind 
is equally appalled at the prospect. The history of past 
ages presents nothing which can be compared with the 
scene passing under our eyes ;,and those to whom the annals 
of the European commonwealth are most familiar, tarn‘from 
it with indifference, while their attention is rivetted by the 
objects immediately around them.’ : 

A considerate person will.view the perils that threaten 
this country neither as an alarmist, nor an enthusiast ; with 
amanly confidence in our resources, if well applied, we 
agree with our anonymous author, that we may meef with- 
out dismay our formidable antagonist, and like our own 
rocks, uninjured amid the convulsions of nature, smile at 
the surrounding tempest: but we must not deceive ourselves; 
let us not, like the thoughtless or ignorant multitude, suffer 
our resources to be multiplied by the deceitful mirror of 
ideal patriotism, till we believe that we can surmount, by 
despising danger. 


‘ The French empire(as it is now denominated), from its magnitude, 
its influence, its energies, its victories, and its pretensions, may well 
astonish the stoutest political mind. Its ostensible limits, geogra- 
phically considered, vast as they are, form its least formidable point 
of view. ‘The principles of its government, the undefined nature of 
its plans and objects, which always stretch beyond the apparent mo- 
tive or pretext, ever employed to veil its secret purposes; the mix- 
ture of military despotism and monarchical authority with revolution- 
ary arts, by whieh it subverts, while it conquers :— this combination 
of powers, not less profound and subtle, than strong and irresistible, 
seems to bid defiance to ali the attempts made to restrain its progress. 
To endeavour to deceive ourselves, by averting from it our eyes ; or 
to represent it as not replete with the most immiuent, as well as 
overwhelming danger, would be to impose on our understandings, 
it must be considered : it must Le met ; or we shail sink under its 
attack.’ 

‘It is not perhaps in the extension of the French empire, simply 
considered, so much asin the genius and character of its chief, that 
we see the magnitude of the present impending calamity. If we re- 
volve in our minds the list of his victories and his achievements 
within the last ten years ;—I had almost said within the last ten 
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weeks ;—and if we reflect upon what comparatively insignificant or 
inferior princes, the adulation cf their subjects and courtiers has 
conferred the most flattering epithets ; we shall not, if we are candid, 
be inclined to dispute his title to that of Great. If his feet, like 
those of -, aarPan and of Constantine, stand in blood ; his head is 
Jost in the clouds, Sprung from a private, though not from an ob- 
scuire family, seated in an island of the Mediterranean, which was 
long subjected to the tyranny of the Genoese ; he possesses, in an 
eminent degree, the characteristic vices of a Corsican. But, even 
these, under the guidance of a vigorous and intelligent mind, muy 
perhaps have oftener aided, than impeded his ambitious projects. 
Not less profound and subtle in planning, than rapid in executing 
his plans, he no sooner meditates, than he inflicts the wound. His 
march from Boulogne to Austerlitz, under all the circumstances of 
season, distance, and opposition, may be put in competition with any 
thing furnished by antiquity. His dexterity in moulding, terrifying, 
and finally coercing the states and princes, with whom he treats or 
contends has no paraliel, I believe, cither in antient or in modern 
history. The ramifications of his Machiavelian and sagacious po- 
licy, extend to the extremities of Europe ; and are perhaps most se- 
verely felt, where they are least obvious or perceptible. Even those 
who most detest his machinations, must admit their depth, and must 
deprecate their effects. 

*Intimately acquainted with the character of the nation which he 
governs, aware of the levity, the vanity, and the ostentation, which 
have ever distinguished them ; he has consulted these fo:bles, in his 
selection of the /itle that he arrogates. There isin the imperial 
dignity, recognised superiority to the regal, by the universal con- 
sent of mankind. Nations, like individuals, are influenced by names, 
even more than by things. France, once constituted an E:npire, 
can never recede from that pretension, nor sink into the rank of 


kingdoms, Perhaps, a deeper blow was never inflicted on the ex 


patriated family of the Capets, than when Bonaparte assumed the 
title and the insignia of Emperor of the French. Those who attribute 
this denomination only to motives of personal vanity, can ‘have ill 
appreciated his profound policy. : 

‘In the titles which he bestows, no less than in those which ‘he 
assumes, who does not perceive the same systematic intention ? 
Who does not see the utter impossibility of compelling kings, how- 
ever constituted, to divest themselves of their royalty, to lay aside 
their crowns, and return into the class of dakes, or of electors 9 
Who docs not recognise the Roman policy of constituting around Bim, 
dependant kings ?, Who does not behold in the Kings of Wirtem- 
berg and of Bavaria, the renovated phantoms of Pergamus, and of 
Bythinia? Buonaparte does not simply conquer, like Charles the 
Twelfth. lis acquisitions are designed to last for ages. Already, 
with consummate ability, does he prepare toentwine about his pa- 
rent stock, the great continental families of the second order; whom 
he elevates to the first tank, while he admits them to the distinction. 
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of hisalliance. Already the names of Bonapatte, and of Beauhar- 
nois, begin to mingle with the most antient houses of the German 
empire. His roots strike deep in the soil, while’ sovereign princes 
repose under his branches, aud his summit is invested with all thé 
pomp of majesty.’ 


We shall lay before the reader a brief abstract of the po- 
sitions maintained by our author, and tie arguments he uses 
to impress deeply on the minds of his countrymen the un+ 
portance of the present crisis. He calls to our recollection 
that Europe has been at various periods threatened with the 
danger of subjection. Within no long space of time, there 
have been three several eras when universal monarchy ape . 
peared to the terrified imaginations of our ancestors, and 
even to the sober judgment of the wisest statesmen, to have 
been not far from its realization. But in all those instances, 
the danger, compared with that which now menaces the ci- 
vilized world, was an unreal phantom. [t was in the reign 
of Charles V. that Europe first trembled for her indepen” 
dence. Uniting to the Imperial diadem the vast dominions of 
the Spanish crown in Europe, and the exhaustless resources 
derived from her newly discovered possessions in the western 
world ; having reduced the independent prinees of coe 
to a state of vassalage, and carried his great rival, Francis. f. 
a captive to the castle of Madrid, he seemed to be raised 
too high for opposition or controul; but as that emperor him- 
self observed, ‘ Fortune, like other females, forsook him im 
his old age, and attached herself to younger men,’ and dis- 
ease combined with various political causes to extricate 
- Europe from the danger of universal subjection. 

His son, Philip the Second, revived his father’s gigantie 
views of empire and aggrandizement. Adding to his pater- 
nal territories the sovereignty of Portugal, then in the zenith 
of her power, and all the treasures of her eastern possessions; 
on the point of seeing France addedta his dominions by the 
aid of the revolutionists of that period, he inspired for near 
twenty years, a terror littie short of what the Emperor of the 
French actually diffuses. But the maguanimity of Eliza- 
beth and'the spirit of the English nation, the heroism of 
Henry LV. and the obstinate resistance of the Dutch under 
the illustrious princes of the house of Orange, overcame 
the armadas and the armies of Philip, and Europe again 
was saved. 

Louis XIV. renewed thé terror, though he did not>re- 
sume the projects of Charles and of Philip. During the 
long suies that iatervened between the peace of Nimeguen 
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in 1678, to the memorable victory at Blenheim, almost 
every surrounding state became either his stipendiary or his 
vassal, Supported in the cabinet and in the field by minis- 
ters and generals of distinguished ability, for a period of 
almost seven and twenty years, he cherished ideas of uni- 
versal monerchy. Buat‘the pertinacity and courage of Wil- 
liam the ‘Third retarded his progress, till the genius and 
talents of Maribecrough, conducting a great coalition of sove- 
reiens, finally arrested his further course, and before he 
descended to the grave, he had tlie mortification to see his 
country severely pay the forfeit of his arroganee and am- 
bition. 
But the power, the resources, end the territories, which, 
under Louis XLV. excited so much alarm, are feeble, com- 
ared with those possessed by his successor, Napoleon. 
fein itmight not be too much to assert with the author 
of this pamphlet, that the population and dominions of the 
‘French empire are actually doubled since the death of Louis 
‘XLV. That monarch, on whatever side he attempted to 
pass his own frontiers, found barriers, nataral and artificial, 
ro arrest the progress of his ambition. If he would invade 
Italy, after having overcome the suows and precipices of the 
Alps, he met with fortresses which, as. it were, defied attack ; 
a race of hardy mountaineers, trained to war, and conducted 
by princes in. whose line capacity and courage seemed to be 
almost hereslitary. Did he turn his arms against Flanders ? 
Between ‘the two extremitics of Luxembourg and Ostend, 
not fewer than forty fortresses, on which the genius of the 
ablest engineers had been exhausted, impeded his advan- 
ces. Or,if he directed his course towards the German fron- 
tier, he could not pass the Rhine without meeting obstacles 
scarcely less formidable at every step, and was obliged to 
purchase every inch of ground with blood. 
Bat these barrieis are swept away. _ Piedmont, Savoy, 
and Flanders, are incorporated with the French territory. 
The Rhine js a river of France; Italy owns the sceptre of 
Bonaparte. Holland, which so long braved the power of 
Philip ‘IL. and the tyranny. of Alva; Switzerland, which tri- 
- mphed over the princes of Austria and Burgundy, are be- 
come virtually provinces of France. The .sovereigns of 
Baden, of Wirtemberg, and of Bavaria, are the lieutenants of 
the Emperor of the French. Spain and Portugal contribute, 
either openly or secretly, to the completion of his most un- 
just and most destructive schemes of conquest. They retain 
the extérnal form and. the empty insiguia of independent 
slales, ouly so long as it may suit his caprice, or be cousisteut 
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with his interest. Austria can present no further impedi- 
mént to his ambition. Bereft of the Tyrol and of Venice, 
disarmed, plundered, and vanquished, degraded as a mili- 
tary power, she may be said to be extruded from Europe, 
And if, as agreat English statesman has given it as his opi- 
nion, she be still the power to whom this country may at 
some future day look forward for the. most certain aad ef- 
fectual support in resisting our natural enemy, that day must 
be far, far distant. 
Such being the fallen situation of states and kingdoms 
which, till within a few years, acted so inmportant a part in the 
vast theatre of politics,‘ we cannot altogether ’(to »roceed in 
the writer’s own words) 


* We cannot even altogether consider the island which we inhabit, 
as completely beyond the power of such a mind, or the grasp of such 
an arm: and it requires all the confidence which we justly repose in 
our naval superiority, in our insular position, in our attachment to 
the sovereign and to the constitution, in our national courage, ahd 
our vast resources, to enable us to meet without dismay, the ap- 
proaching conflict with so fierce and so formidable en antagonist,’ 


‘ Never, at any former period of time, did invasion approach un- 


dera more formidable shape than in 1806! Never could invasion 
have so able a conductor, or one animated by so many motives to 
impel him to theattempt! Ambition, vengeance, glory, spoliation, 
all combine. In the prime of his age, he unites all the energies of body 
and of mind. Surrounded, like the Macedonian conqueror, by ge- 
nerals of consummate skill, and followed by an army accustomed to 
€onsider nothing insurmountable to his genius, he can have no im. 
pediments to combat at home. Accountable to no tribunal, he can 
hazard the most desperate enterprises, secure ofimpunity. Superin- 
tending every movement in person, he commits little to chance, and 
less to delegated authority, Restrained by no severe rules of poli- 
tical morality; always recurring to fiction and artifice, where force 
cannot effect his purpose ; employing all the engines of sedition and 
of convulsion; if he cannot conquer, he may nevertheless subvert: 

‘Combining the two extremes of despotism and of cemocracy : an 
emperor in name, but in act ajacobin; ever affecting to offer peace 
while he lets loose the ravages of war : courting the people, at the 
same moment that be insults the sovereign, or outrages the govern- 
ment : brandishing in one hand the sword, but dextrously concealing 
in the other, the wires of anarchy or revolution : Converting the 
press to every nefarious use, though exclaiming’ against the abuse of 
that weapon,when directed to expose his own violations of faith or 
treaty: greedy of glory, but regardless of reputation ; he resembles 
nothing which Europe has beheld in past times, and can neither be 
compared to Attila, to Clovis, nor to Charlemagne. We might be 
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led to faticy that Milton, in describing the King of Terrors, by pro- 
pHetic anticipation pourtrayed this new monarch; sprung like. & 
phantom, from’ the ashes of the French Revolution, shadowy, unde- 
findble, ‘and terrific, : 


_  ——__ The other shape, 

doen it might be culled, that shape had none, 
“*Distingvishable in member, joint, or limb : ' 

Of substance might be called, that shadow seemed : 

For each seemed either: black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart. What seemed his head, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on——.” 


¢ Formidable, nevertheless, as he unquestionably is, the mathiné 
which he has organized, is infinitely more an object of rational ap- 
prehension. ‘Those who fondly suppose that it would not survive 
his dissolution, either cannot, or will not tee the profound ability 
with which it is constructed and cemented. ‘The death of Bona- 
parte, which may happen at any moment, in thé ordinary course of 
human,events, from the accidents of war, or from domestic trea- 
son, might derange, for a short. period, the interior wheels; but 
could not deprive the empire of the vis insita by which itis now 
ateadily prepelled. As well might the Roman Reputlic bave per- 
manently revived after the assassination of Casar, as the house of 
Bourbon return to France after the death of Bonaparte. The fa- 
mily of Stuaft was, it is true, restored in England ; but Cromwell 
had not revolutionized Europe, subverted, and re-created it. Nei- 
ther his power, his policy, nor his ¢ynquests, can enter into any comr 
parison with those of Napoleon. He was only the Protector of. a 
single state ; and that state an insular one, disscvered from the 
continent, Bonaparte, however we may denominate bim an 
wsurper, or a tyrant, is not less the acknowledged Emperor of France, 
the King of Italy, and the arbiter of Europe. His political, insti- 
tugous will survive his personal existence; and were he. to perish 
to-morrow, the great dignitaries, military and civil, whom he has rai- 
aed to, the highest rank and offices, would, like the Piatorian guards, 
in allibly perpetuate their own greatness, by placing on the vacant 
throne, some member of his family.’ 


~ 


Tt is truly observed [hat there remain bit five itiddpendent 
thonarchies in Europe. Of these, it is manifest that the two 
andinavian powers, Peninark and Swedéh, can enter little 
nto any calculations made for repressing the encroachments 
and the tyranny of France, ‘ Russia, it is true,’ proceeds the 
gathor, ‘ might enter the ‘lists. vith ‘Bonaparte, and contend 
single-handed against him pba Muscovy is too remote'to come 
intecontact with the French empire, unless as an eyziliary, 
(is the author an Irishman ¢) and how little she has atchieved 
in that character, recent experience too well demonstrates.’ 
But he is of opinion on the whole, that wehave more to dread 
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from the alliance of Russia with France in future wars, than to 
expect from her support. He then throws out some dark and: 
dracular hints relative to the distance of the froutiers: of 
Russia from Delhi, and says that he does ‘not think at 
per to press heavier upon this delicate chord’ Om this 
subject we shall offer no speculations. Mankind has, for 
the last fifteen years, been familiarized to revolutions, and it 
is no long time since the Empress Catharine ordered her ar- 
mies to hold themselves in readiness to march for India. 

The power and resources of Prussia are highly, and we 
may add, in some respects justly estimated in this pamphlet. 
‘A prodigious military force, finances well administered, 
@ treasury overflowing, garrisons end fortifications in the 
highest order, a sovereign beloved by his people,’ -(is:this 
certain? or has our duthor been in Prussia?) “ acabinet 
eatitious, politic, ci:cumspect, and vigilant, all these advans 
tages are indisputably to be conceded to Prussia.’ This 
we allow. . But where is the mind to direct these resoureés, 
er on whom has the mantle of Frederic descended ? | 
_ At all events it may safely be concluded that reliance on 
Prussia must be precarious, and that to repose upon it would 
argue equal credulity and folly.‘ It is not from the continent 
in its present convulsed and tottering state, that we must look 
for efficient co-operation, or permanent relief. Itis only 
in our own wisdom, courage, and virtue, that safety is to be 
found.’ (Pp. 25.) 

The haughty spirit ef Englishmen is ever disposed te 
_ @ver-rate the power and-resources of their countiy. Proud 

of our aval superiority, of our wealth, and of oar character+ 
istic’ bravery, we can with difficulty be persuaded to feel a 
dtead of that enemy whom we have so often conquered, and 
Whom every British infant is early taught to despise. Fat 
be it ‘from.us to cheek the ardour, or damp the’ spirit of thé 
country al 80 important a crisis, when we stand in need of 
all its energies. But this.is no season for delusive ho 
or ungrounded confidence. ‘ We may triamph on the wae 
der, ¢p. 47.) and other Nelsons may renew other Trafalgars. 
We-may annihilate his. (Bonaparte’s) aavy,and crush ‘his 
cémmerce. We tnay perhaps insult bis coasts with impunt 
Sy,-and bombard his: towns; but we cannot go further." @ur 
means gre altogether inadequate.’ The truth of this ‘posi- 
tien none but women or children, or the most ignorant of 
the vulgar, will be disposed to question. And what is.the ve 
due‘of sueh annoyance? A single defeat, a single eheck ta 
sheresistless career of Bonaparte in the south of Germany, 
would have been attended with more fatal consequetices to 
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him, and more advantage to the cause of the allied powers, 
thanthe anniiiiation of the combined navies of our enemies- 
By a-sieguiar iatality, the same day witnessed the defeat of 
the armies of Austria, and the destruction of the naval forces 
of France and Spain; but the surrender of Ulm found a fee- 
ble compensation in the victory of ‘Trafalgar. 

Let us now consider with what justice the Emperor Fran- 
cis is reprobated far caucluding the peace of Presburg. Ma- 
ny, and among the rest our author, are of opinion that even 
after the memorable day of Austerlitz, he might have found 
inexhaustible resources, (which are here given us in detail) 
for continuing the contest, and eve ntually terminating it 
with bonour, [tis allowed that on the sd of December; 
1805, his Imperial Majesty found himself without an army, 
without provisions, and without money. ‘So did William 
Prince of Orange when Holland was over run in 1672. 
Bat while his person was free, .if the unconquerable mind 
had. only remained; if, like William, he had been de- 
termined to perish in the last dyke; nothing was lost 
on his side, nor was any thing solid attained on the part of 
theenemy.’ 

History will donbtless furnish more than one example, be- 
sides that of the Prince of Orange, of princes reduced to far 
greater extremities than Francis {L.who took vo heed of cala- 
mity,who seemed to derive streneth aud spirit from reverses, 
and some of whom eventually rose superior avd triumphant 
over the malice of fortune — Mithnidates, vanquished by the 
Roman arins, deserted by the pusitlanimonus yemains of an 
Asiatic army, driven from his kingdom, and betrayed by his 
own children, yet never ceased even in thought to make head 
against the immense power of Rome, and, destitute as he 
was of everv means and every resource, was engaged at his 
death in meditating a plan ofa stupendous magnitude for 
carrying the war into the very heart of Italy. Charles XIE. 
without troops, at an immeasurable distance from his country, 
and a prisoner among barbarians, was as unconquered in spi- 
rit, as active,we bad almost ssid as formidable, an enemy as 
when, at the head of his victorious soldiers, he carried conster- 
nation to the walls of Moscow. Europe still remembers the 
strugyles of the great Frederic against one of tle most nume- 
rous and formidable combinations that was ever formed ;—his 
victuries, thedistressful crisis to which he was reduced, -and 
the energy and success with which he surmounted difficulties 
apparently irretrievable, are yet fresh in our memories. The 
Emperor Francis might in like manner haye said with 
/Eueas, d 
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€ Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem? 


But who shall blame a feeble-minded monarch for bowi 
beneath the ascendant of superior genius, a monarch 
betrayed alike in the cabinet and in the field, possessing: noe 
resources wiinin himself, surrounded within by treacherous 
favourites, and terrified females ;* ard assailed from without 
at once by the arts of corruption, and the thunder of victo. 
rious arms ? fae 

In some other of the positions brought forward in the 
present pamphlet, we do not agree ; nor, in bestowing praise 
upon this publication, do we mean to assert that it contain 
aught which may tend to assist the views of the politician, , 
or to instruct those who can divest themselves of prejudice, 
and suffer their judgments to operate unconstrained by its 
influence. But the mass of readers—those whose under- 
standing, disposition, or engagements, have not permitted 
them to bestow accurate attention on the great scenes that 
are passing around them, will in the space of these few pages 
find much to inform their understandings, and correct theig 
judgment. In his ideas of an invasion of this country, for 
instance, and of its probable success, we entirely agree with . 
the writer. 


‘IT do not think proper, for many reasons, to examine into the proe 


bability of Bonaparte’s success, if ever he shall actuaily land in this 
country, at the head of even so small a number as fifty thousand sol- 
diers. ‘That, if such an attempt be practicable. it is more likely te 
succeed under his direction, than in any other hands, will, I imae 
gine, be admitted by all. ‘Though even a hundred thousand men 
were to perish in their passage across, yet a: many more might be 
embarked, and might reach the coast, in defiance of all opposition. I 
know the contempt in which such an invasion is held by many: I 
am aware that itis desired by no inconsiderable porticn of persons 
very capab'e of judging on the subject. Doubtless, in an enterprize 
so complicated, bezirdous, and subject to’ a variety of accidents, 
chance may decide its issue, more than wisdom or skill, But those 
who tefloct on the events which have happened in past ages, who 
considerthe relative nature of the forces, aud the talents of the coms 
manders on the’ two siles ;and who know most accurately the 
strength, #s well asthe weakness of this isiand ; will be content with 
a negutive triumph, and will not desire to see the quéstion discussed 
by the bayonet on Barham Downs, as it was at Austerlitz,’ 





* We have hicerd it asserted that the Empress of Germany was on her knees 
seven lraurs after the baitle of Austerilitz, souciting the emperor to make peace. 
This was probably through the ipfluence of another Mrs, Mashaw, No man 
ever understood and practised the arts of bribery to # greater extent, and with 
greater success, than the Emperor of the French ; and Europe may perhaps 
ose the peace of Presburg, and hes present perilous situation, to a raby or 
anemerald, 
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Our author does not seem to be a violent advocate either 
of the late or the present ministry. He points out the most 
i and perhicious errors in the administration of Mr. 

itt—errors Which are too obvious to call for discussion— 
But tie pays hin) the tribute eminently due to the memory 
6f departed talents. Whether that statesman was the sa- 
viour of his covutry, or the evil genius who wrought the 
downfall of Europe, must long be a subject of controversy 5 
4nd posterity alone wheu parties and prejudices shall be Jaid 
asleep, will be able to decide with impartiality and jas- 
fice the important question, of the salutary or destructive 
tendency of his measures: but who shali doubt his tran- 
scéndant genius, and the powers of his gigantic mind? 

We have said that we do not suspect the writer to be a 
determined partizan of either the late or the present admi- 

istration ; but he appears to entertain a decided conviction 
that the store-house of his own mind could furnish measores 
mote condacive to the safety of England, either than those 
@evised by Mr. Pitt, the single bulwark of the late, or by 
é tinited powers of those enlightened statesmen who con- 
tite the actual ministry of this country. His own At- 
lantean shoulders seem to him capable of bearing the weight 
of the British empire. He proposes a few schemes relative 
to the survey of lauds, the formation of a hatbour at Dover, 
the setting bounds to the licentious pencil of the caricaturist, 
that he may no longer libel the imperial majesty of Napo- 
Koh; dud then modestly enough femarks, (Pp. 46.) 


‘¢ ‘A tation which has sufficient virtue and energy to adopt meas 
fires sith as I have presuined to suggest, needs not deprecate the 
Wrath, hor tremble at the menaces of Bonaparte. Like the Ro- 
friaih seriate, they'may send him a javelin and a caduceus, for his 
@hoite. “Secdre from internal convulsion, they may defy foreige 
Sftack, &c.’ 


_ We shall therefore leave our author in the peaceable enjoy- 


yienjt Gf that satisfaction which arises from conscious superic 
prity, and theanticipation of the contingent;good that may 
accrue to England, incase his Majesty’s minislerscan be made 
so sensibleof theirown and their country’s interestsas to adopt 
his advice, and admit him to their confidence. In the meag 
§ime be has our re-assurance that we have derived considerable 
gatisfaction from the perusal of his little work, which, with 
the exception ofa few passuges, that-a little additional cate 
jn composition wou!d have rendered more critically garsect, 
@eoes him credit both as a writer and aman, 
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Ant. X.—The Works of Edmund Spenser, in eight Volumes, 
with the principal [l/ustrations 6f various Conmétators. Te 
which are added, Notes, some Account of the ip Spen 
ter, @ glostartal tnd other Indexes. the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, A. M. F. A. S. Ravitigtons. 1805. 


OF all our early English Poets, perhaps not one has more 
right to charge the cruel kindness of his editors and eom- 
mentators than Spenser. Not one has engaged the aiten- 
tion of a greater number of men of taste and léarning, of 
has Ban so lamentable an example of the misapplication 
of those great qualities. 1tis perhaps not difficult to dis- 
cover the reasons of so great a failare; but while we point 
out the cause, we cannot but lament the effect, nor see 
without surprise and concern, that while almost every wri- 
ter of Greece and Rome has. been illustrated and explained 
by the persevering and indefatigable toil of successive com~- 
mentators, till there is no room left for further ilustration or 
comment, and till the very absorption of the sabject has 
precluded the possibility of usefulness from the bulky piles 
of printed paper ‘ that hourly issue from the’ Germatt 

ress,’ onr own authors should (generally speaking) have 
en treated merely as convenient receptacles for over- 
flowings of an antiquarian’s common place book. 

That Spenser’s lot is the hardest of all, is, as we have alrea- 

fly observed, a fact easily accounted for. Shakspeare and 
Milton need no commentary to make them understocd, or 
to point out their excellencies. Even old Chaucer requires 
little more than a glossary. But Spenser is, as he himself bas 
teld us, an allegory, a perpetual enigma, which demands 
{the aid of an avtiquarian certainly, but) the aid of an anti, 
qudrian whose industry aiid perseverance are at least equal 
to his knowledge and abilities; not a mere retailer of obser 
Jete customs and phrases, or a dabbler in old romances 
{though both these are also essential-points wlien connected 
with more material requisites), but a profound and diligent 
historian, an acute, but temperate imvestigator and. pur- 
fuer of probable tlieorles. 
’ Another necessary quality it'an editor of Spenser. is: that 
he be ‘untainted by the prejudices of ‘the schools of Boileag 
‘end Voltaire, that he have a heart capable of being affected 
‘by the simple tariguage of nature, and a fancy nop too eohl 
er correct to indulge with delightin the soothing and roman~- 
bic visions of faery. 


[tis to be hoped that the rage for epic ugities and dra- 
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inatic probabilities, and all the jargon introduced by the cri- 
ties of the refined age of Louis XIV. is now extinct, and 
that we may again enjoy, as did our good ancestors in the 
golden days of Elizabeth, those delicious gothic fables 
without being obnoxious to such desperate atlacks upon our 
understanding and genius, | 

It is curious to mark the progress of poetical taste from 
the era of the revival ofliterature, and the investigation be- 
comes necessary to those who would estimate rightly the 
merits of Spenser and his commentators. After Dante and 
Petrarch bad wakened a half barbarous world to the subli- 
mity and harmony of their magical numbers, true poetry was 
sunk again in a temporary but inglorious sleep, a sleep, in- 
deed, broken and irregular, but disturbed only by unnatural 
conceits, strained metaphors, and an absurd perversion of 
language. The illustrious age of the Medici was destined to 
behold the accomplishment of those hopes and expéctations 
which had so long languished. The genius of romance, who 
had before dwelt in comparative obscurity among the Jong- 
Jeurs and ‘Troubadours of Provence and Languedoc, and 
the old minstrels of England, France, and Brittany, then for 
the first time visiled Italy, aud received a new dress and pos 
lish from the harmony of language and numbers. Pulci was 
the first who entered upon this untried field of poeuy, and 
would, as the inventor of Italian romance, deserve more 
notice than has usually béen allotted to him, even though the 
fertility of his imagivation, the purity of his language, and 
the pathetic narration which distinguishes, at least the con- 
clasion of his story, had not demanded it. He was unable, 
indeed, to break through the fetters of conceit and extrava- 
gance of diction which the bad taste of his age and country 
had imposed on him. His followers Boyardo and Berni had 
proceeded gradually to the emancipation of their native lan- 
guage,when anew species of poetry was introduced,the precise 
date or invenior of which it is in vain to Jook tor, but 
which soon obtained such universal credit that even Ariosto 
was obliged to submit to the imperious voice of fashion, and 
mould, by subsequent explanation, the extravagant and un- 
restrained sallies of his wild imagination into the unnatural 
and ill-adapted form of an allegory. 2 

Such was the state of ltalian poetry when it was embraced: 
and followed by the wits of Elizabeth’s court. A law was laid 
down which few writers of that age dared to dispute, and 
while Sir Philip Sidney and other accomplished courtiers en- 
deavoured to frame their language after the model of Pe- 
trarch and bis followers, Spenser caught the genuine fire and 
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fancy of Ariosto, which, engrafted on his soft and feeling 
heart, and tempered by his chaste and moral judgment, pro- 
duced the Faerie Queene. Hence that delightful poétt 
is full of those inconsistencies and faults which, from-the 
causes we have attempted to illustrate, still blemished the pro- 
ductions of [taly, while, at the same time, its sweet and: ta- 
tural-descriptions, its moral and instructive fables, have ele+ 
vated it to a rank far above its originals, and most honourable 
and gratifying to British taste sal vonlle. 

The most remarkable circumstance attending this first and 
principal work of our poet’s, is the double allegory, which, as 
he himself informs us, it contains, and it is this circumstance 
that should principally attract the attention and diréct 
the labours of a commentator. The moral allegory indeed 
seldom requires illustration, and we are at no loss to discover 
the /eading features of that which may be called the séeon- 
dary, or political. But it cannot be doubted that a great 
deal lies concealed froin common observation, which would 
amply reward a patient investigation. 

The taste which had adorned our golden: age of poctry 
had long given way to the cold correctness of the Freneht 
school, when Mr. Hughes undertovdk the task of editing 
our poet. With his head full of unity and probability, he 
* weighs him in that false balance,’ and, of course, ‘ finds him 
wanting’ It is no wonder that such a critic preferred the 
two Cantos of Mutability, to all the rest. of the FaerieQueene. 
Still more wedded to the incompatible. laws of classicaf 
propriety, Spence, in his Polymetis, has resumed the ‘exa- 
mination of that poem; and the application of similar prin- 
ciples produces the same conclusion, The learning and 
judgment of Jortin has added nothing to our knowledge of 
Spenser, though he occasionally gives, us pleasure by uutold- 
ing the Greek and Roman origins of some of his sweetést 
passages. Warton, the Poet Laureate, found it a subject'so 
happily adapted to his own taste and pursuits, that he enter- 
ed withenthusiasm on the task, and bas certainly succeeded 
more thanany other of Spenser’s commentators in discover- 
ing the sources of his poetry, inestimating the merits’and’ de- 
fects of his versification and language, and tn displaying the his- 
tory and effect of the allegorical character which he has adopt- 
ed. But nothing can more exemplify the imperious dominion 
which French literature and criticism had obtained in our 
country than the fact that one, imselfa poet, and with a 
mind peculiarly turned tor the enjoyment of works of real 
taste and fancy, should have so accommodated hitnself to the 
prevailing system as to wish that Spenser had reduced his 
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delightful poem to the rules of Bossn, that Tasso liad lopped 
off the sack anted wood, and destroyed the gardens of Armi- 
da, and that Ariosto had cut down his Orlando to a geome- 
trical figure.* Next came Upton, with less learning than 
gome, but as much bigairy as any of the former commenta- 


tors. He undertakes, indeed, the defence of the poet, but 
in a manner in which Spenser never meant to be defended ; 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis— 


Instead of asserting that therules of his poem are the rules 
Biradling the non-jurisdiction of the court, he actually pro- 
ceeds to justify him on the very principles by which he had 
before been tried, condemned, and executed ; and a very 
poor piece of work he makes of it. But notwithstanding this 
want of judgment, notwithstanding his pert coxcombical 
ouer. Unean has, perhaps, more werthily supplied the 

lace of an editor than any other, in one most’ essential 

point ; forit is to his ingenuity that we are indebted for most 

of the little insight we have into the political allegory of the 
em. 

From this general censure on Spenser's commentators, we 
must except one, who, though not professedly a commenta- 
tor, has done more towards asserting the excellencies, and 
vindicating the plan and fable of the poet, than any of those 
who have undertaken regularly to criticise his works. We 
mean Bishop Hurd in his Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 
which are admirably calculated to set the world right as to 
the principles upon which we ought to judge of many of 
our earliest writers; and to arth: those whose minds have 
been confined by the trammels of scholastic pedantry, that 
the Gothic structures of our ancestors ‘haye in them a 
beauty and even symmetry peculiar to themselves, though 
not reducible to any of the rules which they have been ac- 
customed to regard with exclusive veneration. 

Mr. Todd appears to us to have entered on the task which 
#0 many former adventurers had failed of rendering unne- 
cessary, with a mind very capable of relishing and ‘display, 
ing the beauties of his author, and well stored with that spe- 
cies of information which was best calculated for rendering 
his labourseffectual. Ifhe has notsucceeded in giving us 





* The ingenious Abbé du Bos observes, happily enough, that ¢ Homer is a 


Geometrician, in gomperiagn of Asivsto.' 


Warton’s Remarks. 


of romanc¢e, not those of Aristotle and Bossu, instead of. 
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that satisfaction which we expected from a gentleman of hig 
abilities and acquirements, we shall probably digcover th 
real cause of our disappointment in that unhappy spirit of 
commentating which has so long prevailed, to the utter ex- 
elusion of sound investigation and useful enquiry, til oa ae 
all our ancient poets are involved in one common eloud 9} 
Gndistinguisbable black-letter controyersy,by piercing thr 
which we in vain endeavour to find any new light, or to be 
regaled by the discovery of any fresh beauty. Nay, we must 
hardly venture to enjoy any of the passages which used 
afford. us delight, for fear of being damped by the unpleasa 
and mortifying information that our admiration is foup od 
on wrong principles, or bestowed on a false object. The 
Jatter part of this observation is general, and we with pleéa- 
gnre except Mr. Todd from the severest part of the censure, 
We do not criticise his taste, which, we are sure, merits our 
commendation ; but we condemn his judgment. Deeply 
read in romances, he has, by their help, furnished many 
good illustrations, and pleasing parallels ; and with regard to 
his own labours, he deserves more strongly to be reprehend- 
ed for sins of omission, than of commission. But he has swel- 
led out his book most unnecessarily with the comments and 
annotations of others ; and if, instead of republisbi the 
whole heap of rubbish piled up by Hughes, Church, Upton, 
Jortin, and Warton, and instead of treading in their foot, 
steps so much himself, or entering the lists with them so. of 
ten on the.most trifling occasions, he had made q judicious 
selection from the labours of others, and bad applied his 
- pwn mind to those historical reséarches by which alo 
Spenser can be fairly and perfectly illustrated, be woul 
have accomplished a work much more highly creditable to 
his own talents, and more useful to the public. 

We shall not enter more minutely into the examination 
of the work before us. The title-page informs the reader 
that it is a new edition of an English poet; in which the U- 
lustrations of former commentators are preserved, and some 
new ones are added; and, unhappily, the ‘Ex uno disce 
omnes’ applies with more force to this species of compi- 
lation than to any other that we are acquainted with. e 
account of our poet's life, which is prefixed, deserves some 
notice. On the early part of this history, Mr. Todd hs 
been enabled, by his commendable diligence and the kind © 
assistance of his friends, to bestow a good deal of additionat- 
and oon’ information ; and we have dertved great pleas 
sure from the perusal of so much of the. correspondence of 
Spenser aad his friend Gabriel Harvey, as Mr.T. has thought 
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worth transmitting to us. The strange and sophisticated 
taste of an age which invented English hexameters an 
trimeter iambics, becomes a highly entertaining subject of 
teflection, and increases our admiration of the poet, who af- 
ter imbibing so largely of University pedantry, was able to 
shake off the trammels of education and habit, and leaving 
his‘ peaceful province in Acrostic Land,’ fly on the wings of 
genuine poetry and fancy to the.delightful coast of Faerie. 
A good deal of information is also to be collected from va- 
rious other parts of these loose memoirs, towards the conclu- 
sion of which Mr. T. corrects with great truth and accuracy 
a gross and almost wilful error of the Laureate commenta- 
tor, anid exposes the absurd and idle fables which have so 
Jong beenjhanded down with improvements and exaggerations, 
from father to son,of Spenser’s extreme poverty, and of his 
absolutely dying of want and hunger. His life, or the greater 
art ofit, was certainly a scene of unmerited disappointment; 
and a little before hisleaving Ireland for the last time, he expe- 
rienced a calamity which was more than sufficient to discom- 
pose the philosophy of a poetical mind, and which appears to 
ave hastened his death, The traditional story of his servant 
losing the last six books of his poem, is also investigated, and 
controverted with great judgment; and itis, in our opinion, 
very satisfactorily proved that the poem was never carried 
much beyond the state in which we now have it, and that any 
little fragments or hints for succeeding books, if there were 
any, perishedin the conflagration of his house at Kilcolinan, 
As thisis by far the longest specimen of original compo- 
sition with which Mr. T. has favoured us, it may be expected 
of us to pronounce a general opinion on the merits of the 
performance, and we will thereforé, beforé we conclude this 
article, observe that his style is easy, and that of a gens 
tleman of taste and learning; but it is too diffuse, too un- 
connected, too comimon-place, and*by scattering his facts 
and his remarks m a desultory and negligent manner, he has 


made a languid compilation.of what, with a very little la- 


hour and attention, might have been a highly interesting 
and elegant piece of critical biography. 

Werhave not particularly noticed any of the works of our 
poet but his Faerie Queene; but our observations on bis 
commentators, and on ‘Mr.'lodd in ‘particular, -will apply in 
a sufficient degree to all. It is much to be regretted that 
the excellent and profound observations of Spenser in his 
account of the state of Ireland, should hitherto Dave met 


‘with no further attention'than what Sir James Ware bestowed 


upon them solong ago. We find hardly a single. observa+ 
tien, Except as to points of mere verbal criticism, through- 
out that very.uscful and interesting work, 


~ 
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Arr. XI:—Goad’s Translation of Lucretius, 
(Continued from p. 183.) 


THE secénd book of Lucretius, in. proportion as it ap- 
proaches nearer the more cramped doctrines of Epictirus, 
would naturally induce a belief that it recedes in the same 
proportion from poetical merit. This, however, is not the . 
case ; for there are passages of interest and spirit not un- 
frequently interspersed with the more unpromising mass df 
absurdities. In the éxamination of Mr. Good’s translation, 
we shall tarn the reader’s attention towards them ; and afford - 
the English author the fairest opportunity of displaying his 
abilities on beautiful subjects. ji arta 

The opening of this book mapee | presents us with an 
illustration: and we are fully inclined to alldw that Me. 
Goed has done justice to his original ; : 


_ * Suave, mari magno, turbantibus aquora ventis, 
E terra magnui alterius spectare laborem : 

Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas. 
Sed, quibus ipse malis cafeas, quia cernere suave est. 
Pef campos instructa, tud sine parte pericli, 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri, &e. 


* How sweet to stand, when tempests tear the main,’ 
On the firm cliff! and mark the seaman’s toil ! 
Not that another's danger soothes the soul, 
But from such toil how sweet to feel secure! 
How sweet, at distance from the strife, to view 
Contending hosts! aud hear the clash of war,’ 


The above translation is sufficiently faithful, and we are 
happy in being able to produce so favourable a specimen. 
In the note we felt our usual disappointment, wherein three 

passages are quoted as parallel, from Akenside, Beattie, and 
bs. Jonson, which have no resemblance whatever ta the 
sapposed prototype of Lucretius. Mr. G. appears to be 
sensible of the difficulty attending the comparison, as he has 
kindly condescended to print in italics what he presumes 
enforces it. For-instance; in Akenside, ‘ To climb the 
neighbouring cliffs,’ is considered a resemblance. In Beat- 
tie, it is trae, a person is figured looking at the sea, but no 
such conelusions are formed, as in Lucretius: and the sea- 
Crir. Rev. Vol. 7. cdpril, 1306, Ee 
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timent of Johson implies ridicule, which was wholly foreiga 
from the breast of the Roman poet, 


* I wander not to seek for more 
In greatest storm I sit on shore, 
And laugh at those that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again.’ 


In the 28th line of the first note in p. 18$, after quoting 
from Mr, Good’s remark, we shall be pleased to have it in 
our power to add a little to his stock of multifarious infor- 
mation : tre; 

* Statius has, therefore, compared to the sage himself this secure 
and elevated cliff, on which, Lucretius and Cowper represent him as 


seated : 7 
‘Stat sublimis apex, ventosque imbresque serenus . 
Despicit, Theb: ii. 35. 


a 





‘F irm stands its brow sublime, and winds and showers 
Despises, fearless. 

‘It is highly probable that from this passage of Statius, Golde 
emith derived his beautiful and parallel simile ; which, in reality, is 
little more than a free translation ; 

* As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its head the rolling clouds are spread, 


Eternal sun-shine settles on its head.’ 
. Deserted Village. 


Goldsmith undoubtedly borrowed the simile in question 
from a passage in Claudian: let the reader compare the 
Latin and English, We present it to him without the aid 
of italics : 

‘——_—-=—— tt altus Olympi 
Vertex, qui spatio ventos hiemesque relinquit, 
Perpetuum nulla temeratus nube serenum, 
Celsior exsurgit pluvits, auditque ruentes 


Sub pedibus nimbos, et rauca tonitrua calcat.” 
De Cons. Mall. Thcod. Cons. 206. 


To Mr. Good’s substantive ‘ Unsuccess,’ we must unite am 
adjective of equal beauty, 1. 19, 


‘ 


wnanxious’ quiet for the mind.’ 





We are aware that we are liable to the retort, ‘ and why 
should not Mr. Good coin words it he pleases :’ Forsooth, 
we cannot answer it. We lave not room to. quote many of | 
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Mr. Good's notes; whichrobviotsty put 18 i thiad ‘of Bish’s 
Lucky Lottery Office, of Packwood’s Razor Stfops, i. e. 
they egies with something out of the way. which excites 
our curiosity, and when we have followed the track through 
some lines we discover the evident puff with indignant vex- 
ation. We have an example at hand. . Upon two verses 
in p. 185, there are five quarto columns of notes; the five 
columns, we allow, staggered us: but a reviewers’ duty is 
superior to his disgust. e began then with Young—but 
alas! we ended with Roscoe! yés, with Roscoe! *'Oh what 
a falling off was there! The quotations are as follows : 

* Young’s Night-thoughts, Exodus, 

Goldsmith. Sadi—in Persic, 

Athenzus in D. Laértius, Homer. 


Lucretius himself. Virgil. 
Horace. Thomson. 


The Proverbs—in Hebrew. Lorenzo de’ Medici. ; 
Horace. . Roscoe—pessimus omniuna 
. Homer, poeta.” = Se 


To save the reader further trouble on this head, we inform 
him once for all, that the general character of the notes 
partakes of a similar intermixture of chaotie learning. Even 
the Swedish dog- Latin of Linnzus is introdaced as an imi- 
tation of the picture of a country life by Lucretius. The 
imitation begins thus prettily, ‘O Lappo, qai im ultimo an- 
gulo mundi sic bene lates contentus et innocens? © Linneus 
speaks of Lapland, and Lapland gives the oy rey of 
mentioning those who have writien on it ia Evglish aad 

rench. | , eae ’ 

A principal fault which, we find with. Mr., Good, is the 
affected closeness of his translation, which occasiopally, 
under the false idea of terse compression, leads. him into 
arrant nonsense. We defy C&dipus to have made .out the 
following enigma, or the baffled writer of ‘this article must 
exclaim, ‘ Davus sum, non CEdipus.” p. 297.. 

: for far beyond the ken 

Lies the prime base itnpalpable of things, 

As this eludes all vision, so alike 

Its motion too elude. _ E’en oft the sight 

No motion marks. where still the moving scene - 
Springs obvious, by the distance sole concealed.’ 





However noasensical the passage is as it stamds, vet tlie 
ilustration is certainly done in the spirit of the original ; 
_ * Prasterea, magna legiones quom loca cursu 
‘ Camporuin conplent, belli simulacra’cientes + 
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Good’s Lucretius. 


Fulgur. ubi ad coelum se tollity totaque circum 

Ere renidescit tellus ; subterque, virfm vi, 

Excitur pedibus sonitus, clamoreque montes 

Ictei rejectant voces ad sidera mundi ; 

Et circum volitaht equites, mediosque repente 

Transtittunt,valido quatientes impete, campos: 

Et tamen est quidam focus altis montibus, unde 

Stare videntur, et in campis consistere fulgur.” 
‘Thus, too, when warlike squadrons crowd the field, 

Horrent itt arms, with horses scarce restrain’d, 

Shaking the solid glebe, while the bright pomp 

Flames through the skies, end gilds the glowing earths 

While groans the ground beicath their mighty tread, 

And hills, aud heavens re-echo to their shouts— 

View’d from afar, the splendid scene that spreads 

Seems void of motion, to the fields affixt.’ 


As Lucretius has loosely copied his thought from Homer, 
so has Virgil very closely followed Lucretius. Among the 
moderns, Camoens has not been an unsuccessful imitator, 


Mas ja cos escadrocs da gente armada, 


Os Eborenses campos vao qualhodes 
Lustra co sol arnes, a langa, a espada 
Vam rinchando os cavallos jaezados : 
A canora trombeta embandeirada 

Os coragoes 4 paz acostumados ; 

Vay as fulgentes armos incitando 
Pellas concavidades retumbando.’ 


Between the $50th and 370th lines we meet the well-known 
verses of Lucretius on the cow bereft of her calf. The sweet 
simplicity, the unaffected beauty of them drew tears into our 
eyes when we were children ; and ina passage of such diffi- 
culty, we congratulate Mr: Good on his execution, althougly 
we by no means approve 


. 





——— si queat usquam 
Conspicere amissum fetum. 





¢ ——=If, perchance, she still 
May trace her idol,’ 


And still less can we suffer our fair countrywomen to be 
imposed upon by the following translation. 


‘ Neu simili penctrare putes primordia forma 
In nareis hominum, quom tetra cadavera torrent, 
Et quom scena croco Cilici perfusa recens est, 
Arayue Panchzos exhalat propter odores,’ V. 414. 





Good’s Lucretias. 


* Nor deem those atoms like, from putrid scenes 
That spring malignant, and ¢h’ essential sweets 
Breath’d from Cilician saffron, or the blaze 
Of fragrant altars fed from orient groves.’ 


The learned reader will immediately see the absurdity of 
the translation ; and ladies in the mean time, as not under- 
standing those * gtoms which spring malignant from putrid 
| aed or ¢ blazes fed from orient groves,’ will take our word 

or it. / 

The note is still farther from the ng oo We are told 
that it was the custom ‘ to strew Cilician saffron, in 
conjunction with several other odoriferous flowers, over the 
stages of their public theatres.’ The alludes to the 
sprinkling saffron and rose water through ta snaatly con- 
veyed through the theatre, which to the delight and 
freshness of an Italian audience. But we find Mr, G, fre- 
quently erroneous in the customs and history of the ancients ; 
we might add, the metre; where quoting from Avitus, 
« whose description,’ sayeth Mr, Good, ‘js possessed of equal 
beauty’ with that of Virgil, he prints 


* Prefert terribilis metuendum forme decorem,” 


We now praceed to quote from v. 624 of the original, 
with Mr. Good’s translation, which is tolerably faithful ; 
although the ‘ largifica stipe ditantes,’ is flatly rendered 
‘ loading the path with presents,’ 


‘ Ergo, quom primum, magnas jnvecta per urbeis, 
Munificat tacit2 mortaleis muta salute : 
re atque argento sternunt iter omne Viarum, 
Largifica stipe ditantes; ninguuntque rosarum 
Floribus, umbrantes Matrem, comitumque catervam, 
Heic armata manus, Curetas nomine Grecei 
Quos memorant Phrygios, inter se sorte catervis 

_ Ludunt, in numerumque exsultant, sanguine fictei 
‘Terrificas capitum quatientes numine cristas, 
Dictzos referunt Curetas, quei Jovis illum 
Vagitum in Creté quondam obcultasse feruntur ; 
Quom puerei circum puerum pernice chorea, 
Armatei, in numerum pulsarent eribus gre. 

Ne Saturnus eum malis manderet adeptus, 
ternumque daret matrj syb pectore yolnus, 
Propterea, magnam armatei Matrem comitantur ; 
Aut, quia significant divam pradicere, ut armis, 
Ac virtute, velint patriam defendere terram ; 
Presidioque parert, decurique, parentibus esse," 
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Good’s Lucretius. 


* Thus moves the pompous idol through the streets, 
Scattering mute blessings, while the throngs devout 
Strew in return their silver and their brass, 

Loading the paths with presents, and o’ershade 
The heavenly form, and al! th’ attendant train 
With dulcet sprays of roses; pluckt profuse. 
A band select beture them, by the Greeks 
Curetes call’d, from Phrygian parents sprung, 
Sport with fantastic chains, the measur’d dance 
Weaving enfuriate, charm’d with human blood 
And madly shaking their tremendous crests. 
‘These picture, haply, the Dictean train, 
Alike Curetes term’d, as fame reports, 
Who: drown’d the infant cries of Jove in Crete, 
When round the boy divine, ih arms they danc’d, 
Boys.still, themselves, and beat-to. measur’d sounds 
Their clashing shields, Jest Saturn the shrill shriek 
Should trace, and Rhea shed: eternal tears. 

hus these the matron-goddess, now precede: 
Or else, perchance, they, paint.how every breast 
Should burn with patriot fire, and every arm 
Prove the firm guardian ofa parent’s years, 


The following three lines’ would have been. improved by 
the very flathess of which we lately complained : 


‘ Thas into life th’ insensate dunghill rears 


The tace of worms, when oncé the mingling show’r 
Wakes the'warm ferment through the putrid mass,” 


There is no such bombast in Lucretius’s deseription of 4 


dunghill..: 


* Qnippe videre licet, vivos existere vermeis 


Stercorede tetro, putorem quom sibi nacta est, 
Inutempestivis ex. imbribus bumida, telus.’ 


Upon the subject. of this dunghill there are eleven quarto 
pages of notes,: and a moderately quick reader would dabble - 


in the muck atleast balf an hour. After we have sufficicntly 


dirtied curselves, and endeavoured: ‘to: pieck: a mushroom or 
to for our pains, we are dismissed with the following scep- 
tical notions:‘on dung; : thar 4° 


‘ This theory of spontaneous vitality has been, however, expressly 
controverted by Redj, the jaiher ofexperimental entomology, as well 
as by ‘I'ren,bley and Bonnet. But the,general force of the argumen 
advanced by the Roman bard does not depend upon its truth or 


falsehou 


1. ‘The fact remzins, the SHpiey thgugi; the mede of accents 


ing for it be diferemt. Itis, equally, ggue Uae 
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¢ ——into life th’ insensaté dung=Hill rears’ 
The race of worms: a 
4 ° : I = 
Whether we believe they spring equivocally from organic molecules 
swarming throughout the putrid and fermenting substance of the dung- 
hill ; or that this latter affords nothing more than a proper nidus 
for the deposition ofthe fecundated eggs of flies and worms, Which, in 
process of time, are hereby thrown into action, gencrate ® new or- 
ganization, and produce the new power of sensation. For no one, I 
apprehend,will contend that the eggs of the fly. or worm, when first 
deposited, are possest of more sensation than the substante of the 
dung-hill itself; and thus, which theory soever we imbibe, the position 
of Lucretius fullows equally as a truth, soot a, 
‘ That sentient things, things void. of sense ¢reate,” 
We now bid farewell to the second book, and direct: the 
attention of the reader to the third, wheréin Lucretius 
advances to a more detailed account of the result of Atoms, 


under different states of combination and modification, We 
shill not follow Mr. Good through the philosophical, thearies 
of himself or his original ; butrefér to those passages mice 
are more generally known, and more generally admired. ‘Fo 
any future translator of Lucretius, we would recommend a 
selection of such passages, which would please the most 
listless, and a publication of them separately from the mass 


of the works in rhyme. : ; 
This book opens with the well-known address to Epicurus : 


*O Tenebris tantis,’ &c. 


which is well rendered by the translator: but having:no room 
at present for the quotation, we refer the reader to the work 
itself. 


It would be difficult to devise that the following two lines, 


‘ And with mistrust, through every herve alarm’d, 
Joining the feast supe joa) kinsmatr forms 


It 


Mas 


were a translation of the bold: verse, 0+... mn ry 


* Et consanguinefim mefisas odere, titeeuitqiie’” WAC 
L. iii. 73. 


The following lines are worked up svitlt mtrch more spirit, 
if we exclude perhaps the last distich: ~ . : 


‘ For a3 the boy, when midnight veils the skies, . 
‘Trembles and starte at all things—so, full oft, 
F’en in the noon, men start at foftms.as void .. 
Of real danger as the phantoms false_. 
By darkness conjur'd, aad the sehovl-boy’s dread. 
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A terror this the radiant darts of day 
Can ne’er disperse. 4o truth’s pyre light alone, 
And wisdom yielding; intellectual suns.’ 





‘ Nam, yelutei puerei trepidant, atque omnia cxci$ 

Jn tenebris metuunt; sic nos in luce timemus 

Interdum, nihilo que sunt metuenda magis, quam 

Quz pierei in tenebris pavitant, finguntque futura. 

Hunc igitur tegrorem animi tenebrasque, necesse est, 

Non radici solis, neque lucida tela diei, 

Discutiant; sed Nature species, ratioque. 

In the very marrow of along quarto note upon oxygen, so 
* re-denominated,’ Mr. Good ‘ pretends not to affirm what was 
the immediate qurq understood by Lucretius as the fourth 
and most important substance in the composition of the ani- 
mal spirit. ‘To the oxygenot:s and the galvanic gas it_has 
an equal and an sstinisbingly striking resemblance.’ Then 
follows ‘ a table of the Epicurean and ‘Lavoisierian analysis 
of respirable air.” Although ‘we trespass on the limits we 
have prescribe to ourselves, yet we think it fair to — 
ries and druggists, to Jet them also know where they may 
find information, for fear they should take the book altoge- 
ther to be really a book of poetry, “°° ® 
276. B. iii‘ Atque animaest animz proporro totius ipsa,’ 


rendered by Mr. Good : 


* And lives as soul of e’en the soul itself ;* 


; 


but much more poetically by Marchetti 


——Sta nel corpo ascosa 
Alma di tutta V'alma, e signioreggia 
In tutto il corpo, 
Tthas also beep imitated, byt yery weakly, by Polignac, in his 
Apti-Lucretius. 
Mr. G. may call the following passage ‘ Inversion ;’ we 
confess we cat} neither elicit sense nor grammar from it: 


‘Thus varies man: though education trim 
Add’ its bland polish, frequent still we trace: | 
The first deep print of nature on the. soul, 

Nor aught can all—erase it: ever, whence, 
This yields to sudden rage, to terror that, ° 
While oft a third beyond all right betrays 
A heart of mercy. Thus,in various modes 
The moral temper, and symphonious life 
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Must differ ; thus from many acause-oceult =» 4 
The sage Can ter resolve, nor human speech ' 
Find phrase t’ explain; so boundless, so complex, 
The primal sources whence the variance flows !” 


Our translator, apparently without any reason, thinks that 
Pope, in his Essay on Man, borrowed the four. following 
lines, 


‘ The young disease, which must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength, 
So cast, so mingled with bis very frame 


The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came ;” 
from 


‘— - utei cum corpore, et und 
Cum membris, yideatur in ipso sanguine crésse.” 


Nothing could have been farther from Pope’s mind than 
such prosaie stuff, which Mr. Godd cails ‘ highly forcible 
and expressive,’ 


‘ Fly too, at death, the soul’s pure seeds entire, 
Or with the body are there still that rest?’ 


Wretched ! 


798. ‘ Trees not in ether, nor in ocean clouds, 
Nor in the fields can fishes e’er exist.’ : 


Wretched ! 


We are inclined ta passa far different judgment. on the 
following passage. The reader would certainly have beeu 
nore soothed with rhyme; but the blank verse, although 
gecasionally cramped, is bynqg meangdeficient in sherit : 


* © Nam jam non domus adcipiet te lta, neque uxer 
Optuma, nec dulces shicarienk oscula natei 6 
Preripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent: 
Non poteris factis florentibus esse, tuisque . > - >’ 
Presidium ; misero misere,” aiunt, “omnia. ademig: - - . 
Una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vita.” 

Iilud in his rebus nonaddunt ; ‘ Nec thi earvam 

“ Jam desiderium rerum insidet insuper und.” ~ 

Quod bene si videant animo, dietisque seqnantur; 

Dissolvant animi magno se angoré, metaqne. 

Tu quidem,-ut es, lecto sopitus, si¢ eris, evi - 

Quod super est, cenctis privatus doloribusagris: 

At nos horrifico cinefactum de prope bisto- 

Jnsatiabiliter deflebimys; atternumque  — 


~ 
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Nulla dies nobis merorem e pectore deméf: 
-Iilud ab hoc igitur qa@rundum est, quid’sit amarl 
‘l'anto opere, ad somnum si res redit, atque quietem, 
Quur quisquam zterho possit tabescere luctu ?” 


** But thy dear home shall never greet thee more ! 
* No more the bést of wives!—thy babés beloved 
* Whose haste half-met thee, emulousto snatch 

** The dulcet kiss that rous’d thy seeret soul, 

** Again shall never hasten !—nor thine arm, 

‘s With deed heroic, guard thy country’s weal !— 

“ O mournful, mournful fate !” thy friends exclaim, 

“« One envious hour of these invalued joys | 

“‘ Robs thee for ever !”— But they add not here, 

“* Itrobs thee, too, of all desire of joy :” 

A truth, once utter’d, that the mind would free 

From every dread and trouble. “ Thou art safe! 
- “* The sleep of death protects thee! and secures 

** From all th’ unnumber’d woes of mortal life ! 

** While we, alas! the sacred urn around 

** That holds thine ashes, shall insatiate weep, 

“* Nor time destroy th’ eternal grief we feel !” - 

What then has death, if death be mere repose, 

And quiet only in a peaceful grave, 

What has it thusto mar this life of man ?” 


The notes on this passage are, as usual, ponderous: but 
by no means inelegant or uninstructive. However scrupu- 
Jous we may be in allowing Mr. Good’s attainments in the 
general knowledge he displays of various languages, ancient 
and modern, (and we are compelled to thisstate of scepticism 
by the plain circumstance of his not understanding his own;) 
yet we cannot deny that he has benefited by every good 
index to evety good book ; and produced sundry beautiful 
passages, as parallel, the reading of which amply compen- 
sates for the labour of plodding through the text, Hewever, 
in the passage above, we are open to the conviction that he 
can occasionally soar above mediocrity: and: we were pre- 
sently, in the notes, agreeably surprised by an old favourite 
passage from Beattie; 


‘ "Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 
J mourn—but, ye woodlands ! [ mourn not for you 5 
For morn is approaching your charms to restore, 
Perfum’d with fresh fragrance, and glitt’ring with dew, 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn,— 
Kind Nature the embrye blossom will save :— 
Bat when shail spring visit the mouldering. urn! 


O when shail it dawa ou the night of the grave !" 
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This certainly is preferable to the verses of Lucretus: 


‘ Nec minus ille dia jam non erit; ex hodierno- 
Lumine vitai qui finem fetit, et ille, 
Mensibus atque annis qui multis obcidit ante" 


gnd ‘still more certainly to Mr. Good’s translation; 


‘ _—- nor of shorter date 
To him who yesterday the light forsook, 
Than him who died full many a year before.” 


We have now conducted our readers to. the. conelusion of 
the first volume: we have generally stated the principles on 
which we reviewed this — we have impartially examined 
the beauties and defects, not merely of Mr. Good's transla- 
tion, but of his theories, his taste, and his acquisitions. Int 
the remaining three books we purpose to be very concise ; 
since from the production of a thousand passages, we do not 
think we can rest on a firmer foundation, the telegraph 
which we have established to convey to any distance, opi- 
nions maturely formed by an unprejudiced pen ; opinions 
corroborated by re-tracing each line, and weighing every 
sentiment. A few more words on the fourth, fifth,and sixth 
books will close our critique. 

The second volume opens with most naughty engray- 
ing of young ladies half naked, of sundry leering satyrs, a 
great goatin the foreground, and a most umbrageous recess 
in the perspective. We humbly suppose that the picture 
alludes to the end of the fourth book, wherein Mr. Good 
has nearly rivalled Dryden and Creech in obscenity. We 
will quote only a short passage from an immense note, which 
contains Mr. G’s apology for defiling his page with impurx 
ties, at which Tate would have blushed. After professing 
that we dare not insertany quotation from this most labouwt- 
ed ribaldry, we leave to those who understand Lucretius, 
the pretext of the translator: nor do we doubt whether the 
judgment will finally condemn or acquit him. 


‘ Our poet is now proceeding to a task which requires no small 
degree of delicacy and dexterity in the management of it. He is 
about to develope, with all the ornaments of verse, the mischicvous 
effects of illicit love,and the entire doctrine of animal generation, 
It is difficult to enter upon these subjects with so much medical and 
anatomical science as he bas exhibited, without rendering the de- 
scription of either, and particularly of the latter, improper for ge- 
neral perusal, In plain and cautious prose, they are tepics which 
ought sot to be indiscriminately submitted to the eye of every one; 
put when delivered with the necessary decorations, and in the glow- 
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ing language of poetry, a still greater ecircuntspection should be 
adopted, even admitting that the utmost degree of address is evin- 
ced in the choice of verbiage. Yet why then, it may be inquired, 
did not the poet abstain from such topics altogether? and why, 


_- more particularly, are they not omitted in the present version? For 


the very reason that Lucretius thought proper to introduce them, 
I have nog thought myself at liberty to suppress them. They are 
subjects that ought to be treated of, and that must be treated of 
in some way or other: they naturally fall within the scope of 4 
poem, written expressly upon ‘The Nature of Things: there 
is a@ moral in the former, so just, and so pointed, that every 
libertine ought seriously to peruse, and minutely to ponder upon 
the whole picture delmeated ; and amidst the dullness and ob- 
scurity generally attendant upon the latter, our poet is entitled 
to the conjoined thanks of naturalists and anatomical philose- 
wee for irradiating their dark and thorny paths with the 
ight and fire of the muses. While exquisitely elegant and invit- 
jng, our poetic lecturer is at the same time uniformly delicate and 
grave ; nor do I know any description of persons, to.whoim subjects 
of this kind ought to be communicated in any shape, but might be 
prudently entrusted with the conclusion of the book before us.’ 


The following mummery is disgusting; for shame! for 
shame! 


“On the doctrine of animal generation, Lucretius is a ‘lecturer 
upon natural philosophy: he admits us tohis theatre, and gravely 
and scientifically developes the principles of thisimportant subject : 
he unlocks the causes of barrenness and fertility; he traces the 
nascent embryon from the first moment of copulation ; and unfolds 
the principles which were supposed tu determine its sex, A serious 
and attentive reader of this truly learned, as well as poetical dis- 
course, whether male or female, cannot possibly, { think, peruse it 
without the acquisition of some degree of useful knowledge ; and 
even the medical professor himself cannot but be astonished at the 
copiousness of ite yesearch, and the accuyacy that accompanies 
much of its reasoning.’ 


We forbear from fatiguing our readers with any further 
extracts from this discussion. Suffice it to say, that the ar- 
guments My. G. deduces in favour of his attempt, smell 
inuch of the shop of Martial and Ausonius. . 

- The fifth book of Lugretiug, in a high ‘strain of poetry, 
flenies the permeerey of composing and expressing an enco- 
mium worthy the merits of Epicurus, The general sybject 


of the book, is Cosmogony: and however harsh the matter 
and the verse occasionally becomes, yet the sentiments aud 
figures contained in this reer of the poem are generally 
more easy and compre 


iensible than the bewildered and 
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cloudy reveries of the four first books. The rise of the vege- 
table and animal world ; the description wel epee thon life and 
manners, and their gradual advance towards civilization and 
a social compact ; the origin of superstition and mythology ; 
mineralogy, the art of war; the origin of the useful and 
polite arts, and their progress and tendency towards perfec- 
tion, adinit at the same time of varied numbers, and elegant 
disquisition ; and we find the utmost harmony of Lucretius 
summoned, perhaps, in some degree to aid the first species of 
that kind of poetry which has sinee become trite and popular. 

L. V. v.53. We will pat Mr. Good out of the question fora 
moment, and examine aconjectural emendation of Wakefield's 
in the original editions ; in all with which we are acquainted, 
two lines are thus read : 


‘Cum bene presertim multa, ac divinitus ipsis 
Immurtalibu’ de divis, dare dicta siierit,’ 


Now Mr. Wakefield reads, with all his parades of obsolete 
erthography : 


‘ Quom bene presertim multa, ac divinitus, ipsis 
Jam mortalibus, e divis, dare dicta siierit.’ 


We are not surprised at this petulant alteration from Mr. 
W.; although we are convinced that, if he were alive and 
thought bim worth laughing at (a3 an author), he would 
laugh at his follower for retailing his frolicksome absurdity- 
Are we not told that Epicurus wrote a treatise zea ‘Ocioryilog ? 
itis to this, as Le Fevre justly remarks, that Lucretius al- 
ludes. And as for Mr. Good’s assertion that ‘ of Marchetta 
there can be no doubt that the copy he consulted retained 
«* jam mortalibus :” ’ 


* Massime avendo de’ medesmi Dei 
Scritto divinamente, e delle cose 
Tutta svelata a avi |’occulta essenza.’ 


Fither pen never wrote a word of Italian; or Marchetti 
translated Immortalibu’ de Divis, ‘ de’ medesmi Dei.’ 

We will close this book with an extract of no commou 
merit—we mean in the original : 


‘Et genushumanum multo fuit illud in arvis 
Durius, ut decuit, tellus quod dura creasset ; 
Et majoribus, et solidis magis ossibus intus 
Fundatum ; validis aptum per viscera nervis : 
Nec facile ex wstu, nee frigore, quod cuperetur 4 
Wee novitate cibi, neque tabi corporis ullé 
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‘Multaque per ceelum solis volventia lustra 
Volgivago vitam tractabant more ferarum. 
Nec robustus erat curvi moderator aratri ; 
Quisquam nec scibat ferro molirier arva, 
Nec nova defodere in terram virgulta, neque altis 
Arboribus veteres dévideré falcibus ramos. 
Quod sot atque imbres dederant, ‘qued terra crearat 
Sponte sua, satis id placabat pectora donum. 
Glandiferas inter curabant corpora quereus 
Plerumque ; et, que nunc hyberno tempore cernis, 
Arbuta puniceo fieri matura Colore, 
Plurima tum tellus, etiam majora, ferebat : 
Multaque preterea novitas tum florida mundt 
Pabula dira tulit, miseris mortalibus ampla.’ 





* Yet man’s first sons, as o’er the fields they trod, 
Rear’d from tne hardy easth, were hardier far ; 
Strong built with ampler bones, with muscles nerv’d 
Broad. and substantial ; to the power of heat, 

Of cold, of varying viands, and disease, 

Each hour superior: the wild lives of beasts 

Leading, while many a lustre o’er them roll’d. 

Nor crooked plough-share knew they, nor to drive, 
Deep through the soil, the rich returning spade ; 

Nor how the tender seedling to replant, 

Nor from the fruit-tree prune the wither’d branch. 
What showers bestow’d, what earth spontaneous bore, 


_ And suns matur’d, their craving breasts appeas’d.  » 


But acorn-meals chief cull’d they from the shade 
Of forest oaks; and, in their wintry months, 
The wild wood-whortle with its purple fruit 

Fed them, then largerand more amply pour’d, 
And many a boou besides, now long extinct, 

The fresh-form’d earth her hapless offspring dealt.’ 


The sixth book partakes with the rest a of mixture of error 
and comprehension ; and although we have probably tired 
the public with our conscientious discharge of our task, we 
sbould not have hesitated to quote a few passages from the 
description of the plague at Athens, had we not resolved to 
hurt the feelings and the interest of our author as little as 
possible, which we were convinced must be compromised by 
any selection from that unfortunate passage. ‘We wish hint | 
to depart from the stage, with his hat cocked aside, and his’ 
arms a-kimbo: and in the full confidence that he will grate- ’ 
fully thank us for the critical advice we have given him, and ‘ 
the lenient mode with which we have handled the ra 729 pa . 
of his composition, we take our leave of him, hoping him a , 
far more prosperous end than that whieh befel Lucretius or : 
his fo: mer translator, 
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RELIGION. 


Arr. 12.—Lectures on some Passages of the Acts of the Apostles, 
by John Dick, A.M. one of the Ministers of the Associated Con- 
gregation, Shuttle street,Glasgow. 8vo. pp. 391. 7s. Ogles 
1805. 

THESE Lectures, as we learn from the preface, are published in 
compliance with:the solicitations of many of Mr. Dick’s hearers, 
Being drawn up originally without any view to a more extensive 
application than the uses of his own flock, he merely intended to 
illustrate for their benefit, those events ih the history of the pri- 
mitive church, which appeared to him tu be the most remarkable ; 
and the sole province of the reader, he tells us, is to examine whe- 
ther he has placed them ina clear and interesting light. 

_ We shall not stop to dispute with Mr. Dick, whether he would 
not permit to us at least, who are critics by profession, to give 
an opinion not merely upon the execution of his work, but on the 
choice also and selection of his materials.. As our temper, - however, 
is not naturally very eaptious or quarrelsome, we will submit our- 
selves for once to the rule which he has been pleased to pre- 
scribe to us; and to deliver our judgment in strict compliance with 
his directions, we are willing to say,. that he has succeeded in that 
to which he has aspired, and has placed the events which are the 
subjects of his discourses ‘in a clear and interesting light.’ 

The generat merits of them may be correctly enough appreciat- 
ed in-a very féty words. The design is good. His subjects, with- 
out any exception, are sufficiently important. The learning with 
which they are treated is suitable to the nature of popular instruc- 
tion. The sentiments, generally speaking, are moral and unexcepti- 
onable. The author’s mind is not deficient in vigour. His stile is co- 
pious and flowing: but not indeed very pure, refined, or classical; 
and is occasionally deformed with Scotticisms. 

The work indged, though upon the whole favourable to Mr. Dick's 
credit as an author, is by no means free from considerable ble- 
Great taste and skill is necessary in transfusing and pata- ~ 
phrasing the dignified simplicity and brevity of the, scripture sto- 
ries into anelaborate, diffuse, and detailed modern narrative, To make 
up for a deficiency of materials, the preacher is afien too apt to 
invent new situations, additional particulars, and to give passious 
of his own to the personages Of the scene, for the sake of increas 
ing its activity, and rendering it more shewy and impressive, Mean- 


mishes, 
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while these rhetorical insertions often harmonize very meatly with 
the native graces of the original. Of this nature we might adduce 
several instances of faults into which Mr. Dick has fallen, both 
with regard to the action and the sentiments pourtrayed in his dis- 
courses. 

For example: Why travel out of the record for the purpose 
of suflering his own, and of leading the imaginations of his hear- 
ers, to insult, triumph over, and libel the‘ rich man’ and the 
* mitred priest,’ as in the following loose and pucrile reflexions ? 


‘The lame man (Acts iii.) begged alms from all the passen- 
gers, from the poor as well as from the rich; and perhaps he often 
found, that the former were more ready to give their mite than the 
latter to bestow their larger sums. The mitred priest might have 
passed him without notice, while the humble mechanic stopped to 
share with him the scanty earnings of his industry.’ (Pr. 77.) 


Let us turn also to p. 202, where he is speaking of the condemna- 
tion of St. Stephen, and mark the sage, profound, and salutary me- 
ditation with which Mr. D. concludes : 


* But the observance of legal forms could not atone for the neg- 
lect of material justice in condemning him on false evidence, and 
interrupting his defence. Alas! this is not the only instance, in 
which law has been perverted to the destruction of the innocent, and 
the most nefarious deeds have been coloured with an appearance 
of respect to order and equity.’ 


Ant. 13.—Lord Nelson. A Funeral Sermon, chicfly preached on 
the late Thanksgiving Day at Thursford and Snoring in Nor- 
Jolk, near the Birth Place of this great Man. With a parti- 
cular View to his most useful Life and glorious Death. By 
the Rev, George Cooke, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
The Profits of this Sermon (if any) are intended to be pre- 

. sented towards some Public Memorial of Lord Nelson in Nor- 
wich or Norfolk, 4to. 2s. 6d. Chapple. 1805, 


THE parenthesis in the title page of this sermon gives hopes 
of a greater degree of sapience in the revenred author than the thir- 
ty onepagesof rhapsody prove him to possess. It is well known that 
many a man has passed in the world for a person of some talents, 
tillhe has published himselfa blockhead: in the number of these 
unfortunates it would be uncivil to rank Mr. Cook; but after the 
perusal of this specimen of pulpit eloquence, we could not help 
exclaiming, like the fox in the fable, when he found the mask, * O 
quanta species ! cerebrum non habet!’ for the type and the paper 
are of an ¢xcellent sort ; but the contents are all of the same des- 
cription as the following: ‘ As to him whose lot it is to address you 
in the name of your grateful country, if my abilities are so humble, 
or your hearts are so hard, that I cannot move you, I should utter- 
ly be ashamed -not to be moved myself. And 1 have a thousand 
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times over thanked the great mixer of the cup of life, that among 
many other mercies he has not deait mic a heart thick coated with 
apathy, or beating only to the pulse of lukewarm indifference. And 
though such a disposition may have its sorrows as well as joys, I 
would not part with it for the unfeeling sneer of stoical philosophy, 
or the blest insipidities of grandeur.’ Thus much says Mr. C. of 
himself ; but when the village in which Nelson was born, rises to his 
view, ‘ its cottages,’ he exclaims, ‘ skirt yaur coast, and it is embo- 
somed inthe ocean. And here let us indulge imagination a little, 
where for once even ‘superstition is harmless—The omens at his 
birth were highly propitious. He was cradled amid the howlings of 
the tempest, and the beating of the billows, &c.” Pp. 19. If poor 
Nelson’s monument be not erected in Norfolk tilla sum adequate 
to the purpose be cellected from the sale of this sermon, and of 
— like this, we fear a stone will not be laid before the Greek 
valends. 


Art. 14.—Imperium Pelagi. A Sermon, preached at Cirences- 
ter, by the Rev. John Bulman, Chaplain to General Phit- 
lipson’s late Regiment of 20th Light Dragoons, on Thursday, 
December 5th, 1805, being the Day appointed for a General 
Thanksgiving. 4to. Robinson. 1805, ’ 


Art. 15,—A Sermon, preached at the Great Synagogue, Duke's 
Place, on the 14th Kislav (A.M.) 5565, answering to Thurs- 
day, 5th December, 1805, being the Day appointed for a Ge- 
neral Thanksgiving for the Success of his Majesty's Vleet under 
Lord Nelson, off Trafalgar ; by the Rev. Solomon Hirschell, 
Presiding Rabbi (erroneously styled the High-Priest) of the 
German Jews in London. Arranged and rendered into English 
by a Friend, 4t0. Richardson. 1805. 


Art. 16.—A Tribute to the Memory of Nelson. A Sermon, deli- 
vered at West Cowes, November 10th, 1805.. By John Styles. 
Second Edition. 8v0, 1s. Williams and Smith. 1805. 


Art. 17.—The true Basis of National Confidence in Seasons of 
Distress. A Sermon, delivered in the Parish Church of St. 
James’, Bristol, on Thursday the 5th Day of December, 1805, 
being the Day appointed for a General Thanksgiving on Account 
of the late glorious Victory obtained over the combined Fleets of 
France and Spain. By the Rev. Thomas Biddulph, A.M. Mi- 
nister of the said Church, and Chaplain ta the Right Honoura-. 
bie the Dowager Lady Bagott, vo. 18, Bristul, Lauddgwn. 
1805. 7 

Ant. 18.—Victory considered as an Incentize to Piety, Temperance, 
and Charity. A Sermon, preached in the Parish of Tewkesbury, 
on Thursday the 5th of December, 1805, being the Day appoint- 
eal for a National Thanksgiving to Almighty God for our late 
Crit. Rev. Vol, 7. April, 1906. Ff 
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Victories over the combined Fleets of France and Spain. By 
the Rev. Robert Knight, M.A. Vicar af Tewkesbury. 8vo. 1s. 


Longman. 1805. 


THE three last sermons were svlely puljished for the benefit of 
the Patriotic Fund,which we are fearful will not be greatly enriched 
by the sale thereof, That of the Jewish Rabbj and of the Rey. Joby 
Bulman are of no better a cast. 


Arr. 19.—Christian Sympathy weeping over the Calamities of War. 

A Sermon, preached at Pell-street Meeting, Ratcliffe High- 

~ way, Wednesday, February 26th, 1806, being the Day appointed 
fora Fast throughout Great Britain. By Thomas Cloutt, 8vo. 
Baynes. 1806. 


MR, Cloutt’s sermon is as good as the above; i. e. good for no- 
thing. 


ART: 20.—A Jermon preached in the Scots’ Church, London Wall, 
on Thursday, December 5th, 1805, being the Day appointed for u 
General Thanksgiving. By Robert Young, D.D. 4to. Longman. 
&c. 1805. : . 


THIS discourse, notwithstanding the diffidence with which the 
author lays it before the public, isextremely creditable, 


Art. 21.—The true Dependance and Duty of Man. Being a Sermon 
preached jn the Parish Church of Saint Andrew, Norwich, upon the 
Thanksgiving Day, December 5, 1805, for Lord Nelson’s Vice 
tory, und published by Request. By the Rev.Lancaster Adkin, M.A. 
of Bennet College, Cambridge, and Rector of Belaugh in Nor- 
folk. 8vv. is. Ostell. 1806. 


WHATEVER impression the delivery of this discourse from the 
pulpit might make upon the congregation of St. Andrew, we can 
assure ows readers it is but ill calculated for the closet, having neiz 
ther beginning, nor middle, nor end. 


ART. 22.—Victory and Death. The Substance of a Discourse deliver- 
ed December 5th, 1805, the Day of General Thanksgiving for the 
total Defeat of the Combined Fleets by Lord Nelson, in Aid of the 
Patriotic Fund. By Thomas Wood. 8vo. Baynes, 1806. 


THE substance of this discourse is like its author—Wood, 


DRAMA. 


Art. 23.—-The Sthool for Friends, a Comedy, in five Acts, as per- 
| formed aith distinguished Success by their Majesties’ Servants at 
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Sourth Edition, 8v0, 2s. 6d. Darke aan hak. mae. 

THE distinguished success ‘with which this Gomedy has been re- 
ceived by the public, is to be attributed wiore to the morality 
which pervades the piece, than t6 the tis edmica, of which it is én- 
tirely destitute. It is however highly” creditable fo the sathoress, 
whose first attempt it is at dramatic fame, ‘ani Sei us @ pleasing 


hope that she will one day or other be wblé {6 éxploife the trash of 
Reynolds and Co. from our theatres, of -whith ey beve too long 
enjoyed the monopoly. : ~ es 


POETRY, ~ 


Ant, 24,—All Saint? Church, Derby. A Poem. By John Ed- 
wards. 4to. pp.4%. Rivington. 1806. 


IF an expression in this poem had not intimated that Mr. Edwards 
is @ young man, of that this is his first poeticaleffurt, 

‘the conscious Muse forbears 

With unfledg’d wing’ wea 


we should have conceived that he was an arteg? in his high profes- 
sion, well versed by experience in all the arts of , ition, and. ia 
the cembinations of harmony, without which utterance of in- 
spiration is wild and incoherent.—If this Poem on Ail Saints’ Charch 
be indeed a juvenile or a first attempt ; and if it be allowed to us to 
judge of the fruits of autumn by the blossom-promises of the spring, 
we will venture to predict, that Mr, Edwards’ poetry will increase 
the refined enjoyments of taste, and (if he persevere under the gui- 








' dance of the same spirit) will strengthen the energies of virtue. 


The description of the river Derwent, as seen from the‘ Glory of 


the Vale,’ the Tower of All Saints, will surely justify qur favourable 
presentiments. 


* Lo, here the Derwent leads his train ; net nday 
With playful step, as when a stripling.nurs’d 
By Nymphs of Peak in sparry caves, hemock'd 
Lisping, the gurgle of the rills;,ner\cled . - 
As when in vesture green he wildly stroll’d 
Waking the echos of the rocky glems ' 
Of Matlock ; but in grand procession héfe,  —_- - 
With pomp of isles, and with the deepen’d sound ~ 
As of ten thousand footsteps, lo he bends 
Onward his splendid march, bearing wt large 
His crystal mirror, on whose disk is‘séen, 
(So on their shields the knights of Charlemagne 
At tournament, bore each his proud dewise;) 
Nobly display’d—this glory of the vale 4... - 
And the Droctestre of circumfluegt skits" 
Ff2 
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-The following is.a fair specimen of out Author’s powers in the 
intricacies of description : 
_ -£ Walls of stone high-rang’d 
In massive tier of stories, each inwrought 
With labour exquisite of human art ; 
Lines flowing upward in the form admir'd 
F’er since the rainbow shone whose apex* points 
To bigher ‘arches, spanning apertures, 
Where gleams of light through the dark trellis break 
In pleasing contrast ; buttresses, that front 
Each way the quarter’d winds, their capitals 
Rising like plumed helms in sloping file, 
Their base as ancient Zion’s bulwarks firm ; 
And far aloft, pointing to loftier height, 
Turrets and pinnacles,’ 


We agree with Mr. E. in his opinion of the Gothic arch, and with 
‘much pleasure quote his observations, which give proof of his good 
taste. 

The repose of the annexed picture is beautiful, and the colouring 
appropriately chaste: , 


~ 2 * Contiguous stands 
The steeple ; whence the loudly-pealing bells 
Sound their sweet sabbath welcome. ‘Thro’ the air, 
The fresh and open air, it widely floats ; 
Sweet music of a Christian country. Ye 
Who dwell by cultur’d farms retir’d, and ye 
Whose lonelier hovels edge the barren tracts 
Of moor or mountain; while with ear attent, 
¥e listen to its constant sink and swell 
So soothing, or, with livelier pleasure thrill’d, 
Lift up your-children, and to them point out 
The object whence it flows, their beautiful eyes 
Bright’ning with earnest wonder ; ye, untaught 
By other than that minstrelsy, discero, 
Why thus the steeple’s chinky walls ascend 
Distinct above the church,’ 


We envy not the feelings of that reader, who does not thank us fox 
the following extract ; 











































* Dr Knox has expressed his disapprobation of the pointed gothic arch, 
asserting that the angle at the vertex hurts the eye, apd is awkward and un- 
pleasing. I cannot agree with him on this subject. A large arch is certaiuly 
more pleasing to the eye than one of smaller dimension, and, as the gothic 
arch is formed of the are of a greater circle thawthe diameter ofa round arch 
admits, 1 rather conceive that (where a due proportion is preserved,) imagina- 
tion supplies the continuation of the greater curve; in which case, the eye 
will net be displeased wi th the juterscction as the apex, 
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© How sweet'und pleasant is the light ofday! =~ 
AN living nature quaffs, with gratefat-zest,  « 
Th’ immortal essence ; of material things: 
Purest, and only suStenance whereon «> 


In social banquet ev’ry creature joins, ony hives 


Impassive spirits, and Corporeal forms, ° 

Go forth at vernal dawn, thou who would’st feast 

On this refreshment, forth among the heads, © ~*’ 

The lawns, the woodland skirts, and rural walks 

By lucid fountain winding>or clear stream, 

Whose bosom-folds of rhist.the morning, breeze 

Wreaths gracefully. Already has the lark 

Awoke her matin song, upwinging still 

‘The shoreless azure: od’rous sweet ascends’: t 

Th’ invisible incense of the violet flowers ; , 


And as thy foot surmounts the upland, lo, i | 


The rising sun! gloriousin majesty! 
Of light ineffable himself, he pours 
O’er heav’n and earth the vivifying floods 
’ Creation wakes ; in the unnuinber’d forms 
Of beauty rob’d; and beams, and buds, and breathes, 
And harps her many-voiced minstrelsy : 
Glitters the pearly dew; with glossier green, 
All living wave the million million leaves, 
Earth’s vegetable monads ; and one smile, 
Of placid gladness and mix’d gratitude, 


Is clearly featur’d on all visible things, °° * 


Thy heart bas caught the impulse, and responds 
With lively sympathy ; and thy whole-soul 

With nature’s joys and consolations cheer’d, _. 
Gathers new strength. As when with holy faith, 
On Bethlem’s plain. the patriarch rear’d the'stane 
Whereon, in slumber pillow’d, he had seen 

The vision of the heavenly ladder, so,: 

Thy soul, thatin the opening morning reads 

The love of God to that diviner love 

His word reveals, looks up with strengthen’d faith, 
And builds her footstool on his lower works.” — 


- The following thought is exquisitely beautiful, and to us) original 


‘ Oft the blue-eyed Spring 
Had met me with her blossoms, as the dove 
Of old return’d with olive-leaf, to cheer’ ” 
The patriarch mourning’ 6’er a world destroy’d.’ 


Unmixed: praise'is of suspicious value ; we shall therefore men- 
tion some expressions, which appear to us objectionable, and which, 
if our judgment be right, the author w:} thank us for pointing out to 
his future consideratiog, . He- has chosen'a difficult subject, which 
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has in itself a great marty points that require dexterous manage- 
ment in their introduction; so that his failure in these particulars 


is rather the fault of his:topic, then of. his skill. ) 
Thus, such expressions as the following must necessarily be mes- 


sured prose : whet 
‘ Why men up-built aloft the belity-tower.’— 
* Not of this stile, All Saints! thy colounades,’— 
* When the churches first 
Were used as Cemeteries’— 
*Saw the first churches founded’— 


Many lines even (as in p. 23.) can scarcely be dignified with the 
title of measured prose. 

We do not admire the epithet ‘many languaged,’ applied to tem- 
pests. 


‘Ve many-languaged tempests, that delight 
Around this tower tu revel,—’ 


A poet is very liable to be deceived by his ownear. Verses. which 
he himself recites, will naturally appear to ‘ trill harmoniously :’ 
his own feclings give a tone and emphasis to expressions, which, to 
the unprepared ear cf a stranger, would appear unmeaning and in- 
sipid. We have no doubt that by a cima of tone (if we may se 
speak) Mr. E. would convey energy into the last line of the follow- 
ing passage, but it is.in reality a: weak verse, to which the aid of 
€apitals in vain attempt to give consequence and dignity. 

——‘ every eye, beholding Thee, 
From the far-travel’d tasteful Amateur’s, 
That with impassion’d gaze contemplates long 
The Gothic grandeur of thy tow’r, to his, 
The simple peasant boy’s, bright glistening 
With nature’s fire, instinctively shallown, 
THOU ART, INDBED, A NOBLE BDIFICE |’ 


The Story of Da.x-Assey is the worst part of the poem. It is 
altogether an uninteresting Episode. -It was introduced, perhaps, 
as a relief, a kind of Chapel of Ease to the mother church, but wy 
mother church can do very well without it. ‘ 

‘We will parody a passage in this part of the work by way of ady 
vice for the poet’s future consideration. 

‘ Here, with purifying wand, 
Let the stern spirit of correction stand, 
And sweep it to oblivion.’—Vide Pp. 39. 


The Gothic grandeur and religious. gloom of a sacred edifice shed 
their influence on the early dawnings of the mind of Chatterton. 


* When the jonely breese 
Sighs as it passes by the mossy tomhy 
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And the mild evening-planet sheds its beams 

With soothing influence, peering o’er the vanes 

Of the dark steeple; them Ais” conscious byre. 
Surrender’d to th’ impression, and “ evoked. 

Its softest melodies.’—Poem on Ath.Saints, ¥. 29. 


The starry light of the lamp of genius lighted that unfortanate 
young manto ruin. May the poet of All-Saints, who follows the 
light of the same flame, pursue it with undeviating step through 
those paths which now his ‘soul loves,’ which are the paths of 
peace here, and which lead to everlasting happiness ! 


Art. 25.—Hymns, Elegies, and Miscellaneous Pieces in Poetic 
Prose, written originally in French by the Abbe de Reyrac, Trans- 
lated by F. B. Wright, 800. pp. 241. 5s. Ostell. 1806. 


THOSE who admire Harvey’s Meditations, will thank Mr. 
Wright for translating the Abbé de Reyrac’s Hymns into English. 


ART 26.—Poems by Edward Rushton. Small 800. pp. 162. 6s. 
Ostell. 1806, 


MR. RUSHTON has the praise of _—s written the popular 
and pathetic ballad of the ‘ Neglected Tar.’ His poems of the light 
kind have considerable merit; where he attempts the ode, he fails, 
The Ode to the Memory of Chatterton is among the worst; but the 
Verses to the Memory-of Burns are the best in this collection, They 
are uniformly good, and are worthy of their subject. 


To the Memory of Robert Burns. 


‘Neath the green turf, dear nature’s child, 
Sublime, pathetic, artless, wild, re 
Of all thy quips and cranks despoil’d, 

Cold dest thou lie, 
And many a youth and maiden. mild 
Shall o’er thee sigh, 


‘ Those powers that eagle-wing’d could scar, 
ad That heart which ne'er was cold before, 
That tongue which caused the. table’s roar, 
‘ Are now laid. low, 
And Scotia’s sons shall hear no more 
Thy. rapturous flow, 
‘Warm’d with @ ‘ spark of nature’s fire,” 
From the rough plough thoy didst aspire, 
To make a sordid world admire,, 
And few like thee, 
Qh Burns! bave swept the minstrel’s lyre 
Wath ecstacy. y 
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¥* Ere winter’s icy vapours fail, 
The violet in th’ yore dale 
So sweetly scents the gale, 
That shepherd boys, 
Led by the fragtance they inhale, 
Soon find their prize. 
€ *So, pre to life’s chilt glens confin'’d, 
Thy rich, the’ rough, uncultured mind, 
Pour'd on the sense of each rude hind 
Such dulcet lays, 
That to thy brow was soon assign’d 
The wreath of praises 


* Anon, with nobler daring blest, 
The wild notes throbbing at thy breast, 
Of friends, wealth, fortune, unpossess’d, 
Thy fervid mind 
Towards fame’s proud turrets boldly press’d, 
And pleas’d mankind. 


* But what avail’d thy powers to please, 
When want approach’d, and pale disease ; 
Could these thy infant brood appease, 

_ That wail’d for bread, 
Or could they for a mument ease 
Thy woe-worn head ? 


‘ Applause, poor child of minstrelsy, 
Was ull the world e’er gave to thee ; 
Unmoved, by —s penury 

They saw thee torn, 
And now, (kind souls) with sympathy 
Thy loss they mourn. 


‘Oh how I loath the bloated train, 
Who oft had heard thy witching strain, 
Yet when thy frame was rack’d with pain, 

Could keep aloof, 
And a with opulent disdain, 
Thy lowly roof. 

* Yes, proud Dumfries, oh ! would to heaven 
Thou hadst from that cold spot been driven, 
Thou might’st have found some sheltering haven 

On this side Tweed, 
Yet ah! e’en here poor bards have striven, 
And died in need, 


* True genius scorns to flatter knaves, 
Or crouch amidst a race of slaves, 
His soul, while fierce the tempest raves, 
** No tremor knows, 
And with unshaken nerve he braves 
Life’s pelting woes. 
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~ Shouldst see the sl » slow, s ple mind 
te weak Sap is ire, 


While scorn, ‘ t, “i want, combin’d — 
‘o quench thy fire. 


‘ While wintry winds pipe loud and strong, 
The high perch’d storm coék ponry his song, 
So thy Eolian lyre was 
' *Midst chilling times, 
¥et cheerly didst thow roll 
, Thy * routh of rhymes.” 


* And oh! that routh of rhymes shall raise 
For thee a lasting pile of praise, 
Haply some wing in these our days, 
Has higher soar’d ; 
But from the heart more melting lays 
Were never pour’d. 


‘ Where Ganges rolls his yellow tide, 
Where blest Columbia’s waters glide, 
Old Scotia’s sons, spread far and wide, 

Shall oft rehearse, 
With sorrow some, but al] with pride, 
Thy witching verse. 


‘ Jn early spring thy earthy bed, 
Shall be with many a wild flower spread, 
The violet there its sweets shall shed, 
In humble guise, 
And there the mountain-daisy’s head 
Shall duly rise. 


‘While darkness reigns, should bigotry, 
With boiling blood and bended knee, 
Scatter the weeds of infamy 

O'er thy cold clay; 
_ Those weeds, at — frst blush, s all be 
swept away. 


* And when thy scorners are no more, 
The lonely ya and sea-beat shore, 
Where thou hast croon’d thy fancies o’er, 

With soul elate 
Oft shall the bard at eve explore, 
And mourn thy fate. ; 
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MEDICINE... 


Arr. 27.— Critical Refections.on several important Prattical Poits, 
relative to the Cataract :, comprehending an Account of a New and 
Successful Method of Couching particulur Species of that Disease, 
By Samuel Cooper, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. 

_ Longman, 1805. 


MR. COOPER is a@ strenuows advocate for the old method of 
removing the cataract from the exis of vision, by couching. His 
opinion appears to be founded chiefly on the observations of Mr. 
Hey, atid Prof. Scarpa, of Richterjand Pallisen, names of the high- 
est respectability in modern surgety. He affirms that the practice 
of couching fell into disrepute in consequence of the general igno- 
rance of the correct anatomy of the eye, whicli then prevailed ; and 
that the recent improvements if ‘this respect, Have removed the ob- 
Jections to the operation, which were forinerly valid. He-takes an 
ample view of the difficulties and probable ill consequences of the 
operation of extraction § and Gilatés, With considerable diserimina= 
tion, on the circumstances upon which the practitioner may build bis 
prognoses as to the quantity of relief which au operation will proba- 
bly affgrd. The‘new method’ of couching is one which has been 
Jately recommended by Scarpa, and the ‘particular species’ to which 
it relates, is chiefly the membranyeous cataract, arising from an opa- 
city of a part of the capsule of the lens, which may have been left 
in the axis of the eye, after an operation, It has been observed 
both by Professor Scarpa, and Mr. Hey of Leeds, that if any flakes 
orsmail portions of the membranes, er of the lens, happtn to fall in- 
to the anterior chamber of the aqueous humour, they were more ra- 
pidly absorbed than those which remained iu the postenior chamber ; 
hence the former was led to perform an operation which the latter 
also hinted at, namely, by means: of a needle slightly curved at its 
point, to force into the anterior chamber through the pupil, the 
portions of the secondary membraneous cataract, as. well as of the 
soft or caseous cataract itself, which had been broken down. Mrs 
Cooper has presented us with a translation of halfa dozen cases from 
Scarpa, in which this operation is stated to have beef completely 
guccessful. . al ; 

Mr. C, has given a plate of Professor Scarpa’s needle, which, it 
must be observed, is somewhat similat to one thut has been figured 
by Mr. John Bell. Ie were foreign, to. eur puryesq, te discuss the 
question at issue. The author has. retained several able counsel, and 
his cause is rationa}ly conducted. , fg te 


Arr. 28.—dn Improved Method of treating Stricturag of the 
Trethra. By Thomas: Whately, @ 8v0. pp. 235. Johnson. 
18006. 

CERTAINLY never did the distresses ef mankind receive more 
effectual relief than they have derived from the invention of the ap- 
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lication of ¢austics to. strictyres: ‘of the urethra, first due, we 
7 wey that ornament_of his profession, ae Honter Mr. 

ome, has, to our, personal _knowJedge, employed the lunar caustic 
in multitudes of per with a ‘dexterity nt advantage. 
Mr. Whately, wé have tinderstoéd, has also’ met with great sti ‘ 
Why should’k € quarfel with Mr. Home, about the Kind” of tau 
‘and other minute particulars? Both of these géntlemef’ derve 
the thanks of the community, and will have their reward, 


“MISCELLANEOUS. 


0 of Philosophical, Mechanical, Chemical and 

iculturtl Discoveries; being an Abridgment’ of the P. - 

cab. and other Publications, English and Foreign, relative to 

Arts, Chemistry, Manufactures, ure, ond Natural 

Philosophy. he 7 with Remurke on the 

Merits or Defects o mpl ng 000 Papers, and in some Cases 

showing to what other useful Purposes Inventions may be direct. 

ed, and Discoveries extended beyond the original View of their 
Authors. pp.404. London. Wyatt. 


THIS wogk is of a periodical description, and three times in the 
year announces the various occurrences which have takén place in 
the departments of philosophy and the arts, in the manner stated in 
its most copious title. Great diligence has been used to collect 
much information in little room, and not without success; The per~ 
formance is likely to be useful to many, whose leisure, whose circum- 
stances, or whose inclination, do not permit the perusal of more 
diffuse or accurate works. This may be considéred as a kind of 
newspaper of. science, arid we are ready to ddmit that no single 
periodical work can supply all the information here ¢ontainud, At 
the same time it would be unfair to the public to state that all the 
analyses,or abridgments which arehere found, are entitled to the 
praise of perspicuity and accuracy. fn fact, there are some in- 
stances where great carelessness may be observed, atid if the editors 
expect to acquire or’ to preserve the fayour of the public, that will 
not be done by such specimens of analytical powers, or chemicat 
sagacity, asare displayed at page 218, where a long and'very absurd 
account is given Of a patent bleaching liquor, where the writer seems 
ignorant of thé identity of the acetoos and pyrolignous acids, 
and of the ready sotubility of acetite of lime, as well’as of many 
other sufficiently obvious particulars, though it must be acknowledged 
that it is not easy to give a scientific account of the patentee’s 
preparation. In general, hewever, the articles are nob thus: ob+y 
jectionable, ‘ 


Ant. 30.—The Life of the much-lamented. Vice-Admiral Lord Vis- 
* count Nelson, Knight of the Bath, Duke of Bronte, 5c, By the 
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Author. of the Manchester Guide. - 80, 18.  Bicketstafie. . 
1805.. J i yetg 


THE breath had scarcely left the body of the immortal Nelson; 
when the press tceemied with ‘lives, and histories, and biographical 
anecdotes,’ of the lamented hero. As the history of his life is, how-', 
ever, about to appear under the auspices of his family, we sha}\ sus- 
pend all remarks tor the ptesent, observing only that the work be- 
fore us is, we believe, sufficiently accurdte as to dates and facts, 
which are related with tameness and insipidity, 


4. 
Art. 31 —Memoirs of the professjonal Life of the late most Noble 
“Lord Yorutio Nelson, Viscount dnd Baron Nelson of the Nile, dnd* 
of Burnham Thorpe in the County of Norfolk, Baron Nelson of the 
Ne and of Hilborough in the said County, Knight of the most 
‘ Wohotrrable Order of the Bath, Vice Admiral of the White Squa- 
‘ dron of the Fleet, and Commonder in Chief of his Majesty's Shi; 
and Vessels in the Mediterranean, also Duke_ of Bronte in Sicily, 
~ Knight Grand Cross of the Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and of 
“Merit, Member of the Ottoman Order of the Crescent, and Knight 
Grand Commander of the Order of St. Joachim ; camprehending 
guthentic and circumstantial Details of his glorious Achievements 
“under the British Flag, and a Sketch of his parliamentary Conduct 
and Private Character, with Biographical Particulars of Contem- 
porary Naval Officers ; to which ts added by way'of Supplement, a 
correct’ Narrative of the Ceremonies attending his Funeral. By 
’ Joshua White, Esq. Third Edition, considerably enlarged. 12mo. 
8s. Cundee. 1806. 


COPIOUS gleanings from newspapers, annual registers, &c. 
compared, however, with the former articie, it will afford much en- 
tertainment. In additiun to the life of the immortal Nelson, the vo- 
lyme before us contains biographical particulars of cotemporary 
officers, and a correct narrative of the ceremouies attending the 
late procession to St. Paal’s, with other details, of which the title. 
page is a prolific index. 


Art. 23.—To Your Tents! an Address to the Volunteers of the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. 
Muaithewo Wilson, A. M. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Crayford, Kent, 8vo, 6d.or 5s. per 
Dozen. Gritliths. 1806. 
THIS Address, which is written with a great degree of animation, 

is rather ill-timed, ifthe rumour be.true that the greater part of the 

volunteer corpsare to be shortly disbanded. 


Art. 33.—The Juvenile Preceptor, or a Course of Moral and 
Sciéntific dnstructions, de. Second Edition,  12me. ‘1s. 6d 
Harris. 1805. .*> . , 


CIIEAP and good. 
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“Ant. 31:—A Letter toa Friend occationed by the Dea i af fhe 
Right Honourable William Pitt. Sve. Hatchard. 1806. 


ae 
WHILE politicians are speculating on the death of Mr. Pitt, the 
author of this letter wishes to be ‘ endured if he contemplates it as , 
a Christian.” For this purpose, he ransucks the scriptares to prove 
that the ‘ immortal spirit, when separated from the. body, neither 
sinks into a state of temporary slamber, nor loses the remem- 
. brance of the transactions of antecedentlife.” He then proceeds to 
inform his friend, that ‘ the disembodied spirit is enabled to esti- 
mate aright the difference between things temporal and. things 
_eternal!’ * That the mare highly Mr. P. may have rated temporal 
things heretofore, the more awiully impressive will .have> beew his 
sensations, when his removal to another region shall have taught 
hini to feel with an energy which mortals cannot feel,-tlidt earth 
and all things pertaining to earth, are nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, in comparison with eternity.’ He then supposes. that if the 
voice of the deceased could now reach the British cabinet, if it could 
command the attention of a British senate, he would with solicitude 
inexpressibly greater than he ever felt on any subject of temhpora 
concern, entreat statesmen and politicians habitually to bear ih 
mitid, not only that they have a country to protect, and a king to 
‘serve, but that’ they have also a Master in Bich ; discharge your 
duty, he would exclaim, in singleness of heart as unto Carist, &c. 
&c. This exclamation is continued through two s anda half, 
and the letter is concluded with the pious wish that the “grace of God 
may direct and prosper Mr. Pitt’s successors!” We are nnabie to 
determire whether the author of this curious epistle designed it as 
a satire on Mr, Pitt, or on those who have succeeded him m office. 


Art. 35.—Typographical Marks used in correcting Profs; ex. 


plained and exemplified, for the Use of Authors. By C. Stower, 
Printer. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1805, . 


_ AWN useful publication for youngauthors, It frequently happens 
that much time is lost, and errors frequently committed, incon- 
sequence of the printer not clearly understanding the alterations 
of the author, The common mode therefore, with which; all printers 
are well acquainted, should be clearly understood and adoptedshy 
every writer; this mode is accurately explained and. exemplified in 
this pamphlet. ; shat) att 


Aur. 36,—Essay. on the Nature of Laws, both Physical qud Moral, 
bya Layman, $00. Walker, 1806, ; 


THE intention manifested in this ‘short treatise, deserves more 
praise than’ ifs'¢xecytion. We would réeéommend' the duthor to rp- 
vise his logic; 'to learn the nature of definition, and the sity of 
attention to the tse of his terms. He would not then say that space 
and time are laiws, or that either of them excludes the idea of wfi- 
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nity and eternity. But he will do well to correct, bis notions of 
spuce, time, infinity, and eternity, by reading over Locke’s excellent 
chapters on these subjects. Morality is strangely defined to be 
every thing which has relation to infinity and eternity, but though 
the definition is favity, and there are some quaint expressions on 
the rule ofthe centre over the circumference, yet.the author's mo- 
rals are sound, and he very properly refers them to the holy scrip- 
tures. Hismaxim isjust. No better seat can be prepared for the 
truths of revelation, than a moral heart, nay, there can be no mora- 
lity but what is derived from those truths. As we have recommend- 
ed logic to our author, we will farther encourage him to the use 
of his faculties in study, by making the structure of language and 
gtammar the objects of his meditations. ; 


Arr. 34.—A short Introduction to Swedish Grammar, for the Use of 
Englishmon, by Gustavus Brunnmark, M. A. Chaplain to the 
Swedish Legation at the Court of Great Britain, &c. Richardson, 
1805. 


THIS work, as the title declares, is only intended as a short introv 
duction to the Swedish grammar, and we are happy in announcing 
that it will be followed by a larger work, or a more complete gram~ 
mar, for which, from thisspecimen, we are inclined te augur the best 
effects, The Swedish Academy has been laudably employed in 
improving the language, and from its transactions the author has 
derived great assistance. The Swedish language is but little stu- 
died in this country, yet from its affinity to our own, it merits more 
attention. Both nationsare derived from a common ancestor, and 
jn the wilds of Tartary spoke the same language. The Swedish has 
departed least from the original, whilst ours, from our ancestors 
pursuing their conquests more to the south, and afterwards suffering 
themselves the effects ofthe Norman conquest, presents a medley, 
too much resembling the mixtie-maxtie accounts of Lord Melville 
and Mr. Trotter. On the subject of articles and pronouns, we have 
a reference to Harris, and of course did not expect any very great 
gccuracy upon this subject. ‘ Man,’ is said to be an impersonal 
pronoun, commonly translated with (by) one or we, as ‘ man kan 
ej’, one cannot; ‘ hvad skall man gora,’ what shall we do? and iy 
another place we are told, that when we do not want to determine 

- amy Certain person or persons of a verb, we use the pronoun ‘ mati,” 
which on that account(and not that it is used before impersonal 
verbs, which it never can be) is called impersonal, though, strictly 
speaking, it comprebends all the persons, as ‘man ‘kan Jgtt se det,’ 
one can or may easily see it: ‘ man har sagt mig det,’ Iam told so, 
&c. Now in these cases ‘ man’ isthe same as‘ man’in the Ger- 

an, ‘ man sagt,’ or on in the French, ‘on dit’; which latter ‘ on’ 
3san abbreviation for ‘ homme,’ or ‘ man,’ and ‘ man’ js evidently a 
noun in this, as in evéry other case in which it is used ; and the phrase 
js, a man has said that, a man can easily see jt. The knowledge of 
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phrase, as well as the word ‘ they,’ which is frequent in our language, 
may ahswet some Moral purpose, for instead of believing the words 
uttered, when they are prefaced by the Swedish and German phta- 
ses‘ man sagt,’ the French phrase ‘on dit,’ and the ish 

* they say,’ we should consider, that the ‘ man’ and ‘son’ megns one 
person, and ‘they,’ several persous,who know probably nothing at alt 
of the matter in discussion, Weexpect to derive much instruction 
from the larger work which is ia contemplation, and cannot lay this 
down without recommending it to those who wish to obtain aa ime 
sight into the Swedish language. ° 


Art. 38.—The Elements of Commerce, or a Treatise on different Cal- 
. culations, being a complete System of Commercial Calculations, By 
C. Dubost. 8vo. 21. 12s. Gd. Symonds, 1806. | 


THE first volume of this work only is before us ; the second 
shortly expected. We here find many different calculaticas, but 
most of them relate to operations of exchange. With the first ‘set 
of calculations, namely on tare, trett, commission, interest, and 
discount, boysin general are made acquainted before they leave 
school : the next set, on the operations of exchange, more peculiar- 
ly belong to the extensive scale of a foreign merchant, ‘This part 
occupies upwards of three hundred pages, and yet it is only an ame 
plification ofinstances, which, when the principle is known, isscarce= 
ly necessary, and whicha lad well instructed in arithmetic will easily 
learn in a few hours in the counting-house. ‘The whole 
upon a simple and well known rule in mathematics; which is, that 
we can add together ratios, by multiplyimg the antecedents for a 
new antecedent, and the consequents for a new consequent; and that 
every proportion may be reduced tu an equation, Hence in ex- 
changes, where several places are concerned, a very complicated ope- 
ration may be reduced into a simple one,by striking out those antece~ 
dents and consequents which are the same ; or we can reduce them to 
fower terms, if they have a common divisor. In every counting- 
house there isa table of the values of denominations of money at the 
different places to which the merchant trades, and in general this ta- 
ble exhibits the values of money in a better‘form fur practice, than 
the present volume. Of course to him the greater part of the vo- 
lume is superfluous, and the principle may be learned by others, 
as well from the monies of four pleces as four hundred. The re- 
marks on speculations in exchange and banking operations, and on 
exchange circulations, are deserving of the perusal of persons enter- 
ing into an extensive line of trade; but the volume might have tecn 
reduced to a quarter of the size, without any disadvantage to the 
instryction it is intended to communicate, und we may express out 
surprise that so little use ismade af decimal fractions. In the 
hint suggested of employing logarithms in tue long catculations of 
exchanges, we juin entirely with the author, and it has always 
struck us as extraordinary that logarithms are ‘so little used 
by the exchange broker, when his operations would be se njuch shore 
tened by an art so casily acanired, 
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Art. 39—Instructions for Mariners, respecting the Management 
of Ships at Single Anchor, also general Rules for Sailing, to which 
is annexed an Address to Scamen. By Henry Taylor, of North- 
Shields. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Darton and Harvey. 


TIIE brethren of the Trinity-house and the ship owners of 
Shields, have expressed their approbation of this little work, which 
ought to be put into the hands of every master and mate of a vessel. 
The instructions on the subject of single anchor are drawn up with 
great precision, and the address to seamen discovers piety and a 
sound understanding, combined with zeal for the class of life in 
which the author has spent the greater part of his days, The ad- 
vice in keeping to sea as long as possible, will have weight with those 
who have witnessed the damages sustained lately by vessels in Rams- 
gate harbour. ‘ A good roadsted is betterand safer than a bad har- 
bour; therefore never leave the former for the latter but in cases of 
real necessity, and I know but ofone case where it can be necessary, 
and that is, when you can ride no longer, and have no lee-road to 
fly to for refuge.’ The writer thinks that many more ships are lost 
how than in former times by masters keeping near the land and 
grappling for harbours instead of standing out to sea, and we agree 
with him, that if the case is really so, ‘it is most astonishing 
that a master who loses his ship through ignorance or carelessness 
finds little difficulty in obtaining the command of another without 
any stigma from the public, or any apparent contrition on his part.’ 


é CORRESPONDENCE, 

WE have received a letter from. Mr. Kirwan respecting an allusion 
made to him in our Review for February last. Agreeably to his 
desire, we subjoinits contents, and need only remark that nobody 
could certainly suspect that meritorious philosopher of forgery iu 
any instance, but at the utmost of inaccuracy. 

‘Gentlemen, I found in perusing your Review for February last, 
that you thought my credit for accuracy severely injured by Mx 
Dalton’s assertion, that not a trace of a table which | had given as Mr, 
Schmidt’s, was to be found in Greu’s Journal to which I referred. Mr. 
Dalton was certainly right ; that table is not to be found totidem 
verbis inGreu’s Journal, but this table contains several tables which 
] formed into one, conformable, as I thought, to the results of various 
of Schmidt’s experiments ; and hence I did not give it as a transcript 
from Schmidt. I am much obliged to Mr, Dalton for the polite 
apology he had the goodness to make for me; it is plain I could 
have no view in forging such a table, as I had no hypothesis to sup- 
port by it. This account I hope you will have the goodness to pub- 
lish, and am, Gentlemen, your constant reader, and humble servant, 

(Signed) R. Kinwan, 
_ Dublin, March 24th, 1806, 
Mr. C.’s request relative to the second edition of his work, shall 


be attended to, 


N. B. The Appendix to the VIIth Volume of the Criticay 
Review will be published on the 1st of next Month. 

















